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President of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 
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ISCIPLESHIP begins with Jesus’ calling of men 

to be his followers. “You did not choose me, but 
I chose you and appointed you that you should go and 
bear fruit and that your fruit should abide; so that what- 
ever you ask the Father in my name, he may give it to 
you.” (John 15:16.) 

Martin Niemdller has written: “The only real dignity 
that belongs to human life is God’s infinite love in send- 
ing Jesus Christ to men as they really are.” This is a 
deep truth that is not easy for us to accept. 

We are too used to thinking that human dignity is 
something we have created, an achievement of man’s 
own spirit. And this way of thinking has often led us to 
believe that we have merited the love God has given 
us in Jesus Christ. We point with pride to what we have 
done, often making light of our deepest sins, and assume 
that we are slowly but surely bringing in God's King- 
dom for him. 

But the true disciple, just because he knows that 
Christ has chosen him, knows that God's love is freely 
given, and is more than we now deserve, or ever shall. 
“In this is love, not that we loved God but that he loved 
us and sent his Son to be the expiation for our sins.” 
(I John 4:10.) 

Here is wonderfully good news, telling of what God 
has done, how he has so great a love for every child of 
his that he extends it to us all—as we really are. Here is 
the ground of our own discipleship. 

Love is the very core of the gospel, the love God has 
for each one of his children in Christ Jesus. When we 
measure aright the source and strength of our love for 
others, we discover it to be grounded in the immeas- 
urable riches of God’s love for us. “We love, because he 
first loved us.” (I John 4:19. ) 


We do not always see the full implications of this for 


our discipleship. We need to be reminded that it is in 
and through God's love for us that we are called to love 
one another. Too often we are willing to accept without 
giving, to be loved but not to love... . 

Just as God's love for us is the ground of our love for 
others, so our love for others is the gracious sign of 
God’s love for them. Knowing how unlovely we our- 
selves are, and how undeserving, vet how richly blessed 
with a Love that will not let us go, we disciples must 
then begin to move out in ever-wider circles—even to 
the ends of the earth—to shed that love abroad. 

In Professor Henry Drummond’s The Greatest Thing 
in the World, he tells of meeting with natives in the 
interior of Africa who remembered David Livingstone. 
They could not remember a word he said, but they ree- 
ognized the universal language of love through which 
he appealed to them. Though it had been many years 
since he had passed their way, yet any reminder of his 
presence among them would kindle a friendly smile. 

It is that very same language of love, Christlike love, 
that we must have if we are to be true disciples of our 
Lord. Dwight L. Moody once said: “The world does 
not understand theology or dogma, but it understands 
love and sympathy. A loving act may be more powerful 
and far-reaching than the most eloquent sermon.” And 
he was right. 

By the grace of God, disciples discover that when 
they love, even as they are loved, God himself abides in 
them. The unlovely and unwanted ones whom they 
have never before really seen, because Love had not yet 
opened their eyes, come alive to them and find a warm 
place within their hearts. And so the disciples learn 
that they are bound together by the power of love that 
is being perfected in them—while they are yet sinners 
and undeserving. 

The acid test of our discipleship is our love for one 
another. Jesus put it directly: “By this all men will know 
that you are my disciples, if you have love for one 
another.” (John 13:35. ) 

Our Lord never lets us settle back and be comfortable 
in practicing the ethic of love. We think we have done 
quite well when we manage to show some love for our 
neighbors and friends. Then we hear his restless and 
unappeased love speaking in our hearts: “If you love 
those who love you, what reward have you? ... And if 
vou salute only your brethren, what more are you doing 
than others?” (Matthew 5:46. 47.) 

In the Parable of the Last Judgment, the demands 
of Love are set forth in the full severity of its goodness, 
and they are as wide as the world, and so deep that as 
long as there is a single unmet need or sorrow in the 
world, a single injustice, the Christian disciple can 
never rest content until he has done his best to remove 
or lessen it. 


Adapted from Arthur R. McKay’s book, God’s People in God's 
World (© 1961 Westminster Press, $1.00), based on addresses 
delivered at the first National Meeting of United Presbyterian 
Women from June 26 to July 1, 1961, at Purdue University, Used 
by permission. 
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‘A Need That Knows 
No Season’ 


« It is not only the large churches that 
carry on year-round programs of collec- 
tions of clothes for overseas (P.L., May 
15, 1961). The two community Presby- 
terian churches I serve as pastor, Selden 
with 104 members and Centereach with 
seventy-four, have delivered a total of 
6,200 pounds in the past three years, an 
average of over ten pounds per member 
per year. 

—NorMan W. MINARD 


Pastor, Selden Community Church and 
Centereach Community Church 
Long Island, New York 


“A Slight Historic Edge” 


« As pastor-elect of the Old First 
Church of Huntington, Long Island, I 
have been especially pleased with the 
splendid photographs and _ interesting 
article “Window on Our Past” by As- 
sociate Editor Carl G. Karsch in the June 
1 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

But one correction, please. The pres- 
ent edifice of Old First Church, Hunting- 
ton (founded 1658) was built in 1784 
and has, therefore, a slight historic edge 
on the Southold Church (built 1803), 
which the article suggests is “probably 
the oldest Presbyterian church building 
on Long Island.” The $350,000 parish 
hall addition completed in the last year 
is, however, an indication that Old First 
is not resting on its ancient laurels. As 
our readers look out that “Window on 


Buchanan Defended 


« The Reverend John H. Hatt’s com. 
ment on Buchanan (P.L., June 1, 1961) 
is typical of the fanaticism which existed 
in both the North and the South before 
the Civil War, and which created serious 
problems for the leading statesmen of 
both sides. 

Hatt has resurrected the old and ob- 
solete theory that if Buchanan had made 
war upon South Carolina after that state 
had passed an ordinance of doubtful 
constitutionality, there might have been 
no Civil War. Even if Buchanan had had 
the power to take such an aggressive 
action (power which he did not have 
because of a hostile Cabinet and a lame- 
duck Congress), he would have accom- 
plished nothing but to create a storm of 
protest in both the North and South as 
a result of such arbitrary and dictatorial 
action. 

Buchanan was the hope of conserva- 
tives in both the North and South, who 
believed that American problems should 
be settled by constitutional means. Im- 
patient radicals on both sides, eager for 
political power, pressed unceasingly on 
Buchanan, Lincoln, and Davis for an ir- 
revocable decision. 

Even Lincoln, with solid party sup- 
port in Congress, delayed for six weeks 
before he repeated the same procedure 
which Buchanan had ordered in January 
—the peaceful provisioning of Fort Sum- 
ter. When impatient Southerners chose 
resistance, Lincoln finally had some 
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united support for military action, which 
neither he nor Buchanan could have se- 
cured if they had taken the aggressive 
action themselves. 

Mr. Hatt should bring himself up to 


Our Past,” they will certainly not want 
to miss Old First Church of Huntington. 


—STANERT L. DRANSFIELD 


Associate Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Refugees 


« After reading the article “Refugees: 
Waiting for a Word” in the May 1, 1961, 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, our Mariner 
Clubs became interested in helping a 
refugee family....How may we and 
others who want to help get information 
about how to proceed? 


—Mnrs. Harry ADAMS 
Abilene, Kansas 


Inquiries may be directed to Miss 
Margaret Gillespie, Room 1062, 47 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, New 
York. Miss Gillespie is Executive Secre- 
tary of the United Presbyterian Com- 
mittee on Resettlement Services.—THE 
EDITORS 


date by investigating some of the serious 
studies of the pre-Civil War months. 
J. G. Randall's Civil War and Recon- 
struction, Arnold Whitridge’s No Com- 
promise, or Roy Meredith’s Storm over 
Sumter will give him some idea of the 
danger of oversimplifying history. 
With our world today working ear- 
nestly to keep a cold war situation from 
developing into a disastrous and catas- 
trophic “hot” war, we can find new re- 
spect for Buchanan’s conviction that 
every legal and constitutional method 
should be explored before resort to war. 
This is what we have the right to expect 
from every American President. 
—Frepenic S. KLEIN 


Member of the James Buchanan Foundation for 
the Preservation of Wheatland, 
Professor of History, Franklin and Marshall College 
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Friday is Arrow Day at Philadelphia area schools in which Fellowship House workers conduct week-long program in human 
relations. Here staff member Claire Maier helps Hamilton Schoo! sixth graders into costumes for Herman Ermine in Rabbit Town. 
In play, brown and white rabbits succumb to divisive tactics of Fenimore Fox until Herman Ermine teaches lessons in friendship. 


RABBITS IN THE WASHER 


Philadelphia’s Fellowship House celebrates its 


thirtieth anniversary with new and bolder projects 


by Marjorie Penney 


“How can I wash my clothes?” grumbled the tall 
young man. “The washer is full of rabbits.” 

“He isn’t joking,” explained a staff member of Fel- 
lowship House who was giving a guided tour to State 
Department guests. There really were rabbits in the 
washing machine, or at least rabbit costumes, long ears 
and all, which have to be washed regularly. Each year 
more than 10,000 school children are introduced to the 
Fellowship idea through a package program offered 
by the Fellowship House in Philadelphia. Student Fel- 
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lowship workers—called “arrows’—arrive in a school 
on Monday, bringing games, songs, stories, portrait 
dolls, and a play about “Rabbit Town” (plus costumes, 
scenery, and script). By Friday afternoon, every child 
in the school, their teachers, and often a hundred par- 
ents have seen the displays, shared the programs in the 
classrooms, enjoyed the Fellowship songs, and watched 
the play which tells how brown rabbits and white rab- 
bits learn to live together in friendship and peace. 
Long before ecumenicity was discussed among lay- 
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RABBITS IN THE WASHER 


CONTINUED 


men as it now is, Fellowship was gathering together 
young church people in Philadelphia. (In 1931 Phil- 
adelphia was a severely segregated city.) The young 
people were from Protestant homes and churches. Some 
of them were colored, and some were white. They 
gathered at Pendle Hill, a Quaker graduate center in 
suburban Philadelphia, in order to talk. 

Said the white young people: “Nobody ever told us 
how hard it is to be brown in white America.” 

Said the young Negroes: “Maybe it’s not true that 
all whites are cold, and hard, and callous.” 

Together they said, “How can we change things?” 
For the next year they met over food in a tiny Chinese 
restaurant, almost the only place in the city where they 
could eat together. They considered the problem and 
some solutions. The young people, wiser than their 
years, agreed that there must be laws against segrega- 


tion and began working. They called on councilmen 
and Congressmen; they lobbied in the State Capitol and 
in Washington. Eventually they helped to pass one of 
the first Equal Accommodations Laws in the country, 

God may have been happy with their wisdom and 
skill in passing legislation that worked to the advantage 
of minorities, but adult Philadelphians, especially adults 
in the churches, were not at all happy. An occasional 
minister or even a denominational leader, such as Dr, 
Fred Wentzel, offered guidance and support. But most 
ministers and great numbers of laymen were disinter- 
ested or downright hostile. When the youngsters in- 
itiated the first Fellowship Church in the country, 
twenty-six city congregations refused to permit it to 
conduct services under their roofs. The Fellowshippers 
pleaded that they were not competing with denomina- 
tions; instead, they wanted a chance for the children 
of God to meet each other across the color line once 
each month and to hear great preachers from both 
groups. Dismay and scorn were not limited, of course, 
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At regular meeting of Fellowship of Philadelphia Clergymen, ministers and rabbis knead bread in Fellowship House kitchen. 
The making of bread from wheat grown at 120-acre Fellowship Farm has become almost a rite for many Fellowship House groups. 
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to church people. In schools, business, industry, munici- 
pal government, and housing, prejudice was a way of 
life that could not be questioned. There seemed to be no 
room in the city for anything else but prejudice. The 
Fellowshippers influenced few, and attracted almost 
pure hostility. 

In many ways the Fellowship came of age when a 
new kind of hatred came to town. According to the 
FBI, there were eighty anti-Semitic groups functioning 
in 1937 in Philadelphia. Fellowshippers were confessing 
Christians. They dared not be less. But they felt re- 
sponsible to speak out against the lies being circulated 
against Jewish neighbors. The Fellowshippers said to 
the Jewish community: “If you go down, you won't go 
down alone. There are things to do to fight this, and 
we must do them together.” In offering to give its life 
away, the Fellowship found new life. 


Meanwhile, back at the farm 
Thus, the first Fellowship House in the U.S.A. began, 


Miss Marjorie Penney is: 
name that conjures up memories of unlimited human 
goodness in the minds of former Fellowshippers. These 
people have gone from the Fellowship House as wide- 
awake young people and now in their maturity occupy 
positions of influence in the business and government 
of Philadelphia. 

To present-day Fellowshippers she functions as an 
all-purpose mother-prophet-friend-confidante-adviser. 
With true grace she helps the ill at ease to be easy, 
the unmannered to adopt by their own free choice 
comfortable manners, the prejudiced to find their way 
into new understanding, and those who want to learn— 
a way to knowledge. As the executive director of the 
Fellowship House, she confesses that the big business 
aspects have begun to tell on her nerves and disposi- 
tion. “I was not cut out to be an administrator,” she 
says. Nostalgically, she looks back on the good old 
days in the Fellowship’s life when they had to scratch 
for nickels and dimes in order to keep going. But 
realism triumphs over all. She comes to admit that 
with the headaches of overseeing the present big op- 
eration come the pleasures of doing a bigger and much 
more significant job. 

The story about Fellowship House does not men- 
tion the words Marjorie Penney except in the byline. 
More candid observers of the thirty years of the Fel- 
lowship’s life declare that the Fellowship would never 
have begun, would have folded countless times, and 
even now might be in deep trouble without Marjorie 
Penney. “This is her life, and it is a great life at that,” 
reports one admirer. 

Winner of the distinguished Philadelphia Award in 
1946 for her outstanding leadership in the field of 
human rights, Miss Penney, from behind the veil of 
a natural inscrutable modesty, admits real pride only 
in the accomplishments of the House and its many 
Fellowshippers. She says, “I wasn’t trained to be a 
social worker, or a minister, or a sociologist, or a theo- 
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with a total capital of $500, equipment consisting of a 
kitchen table, a typewriter, and a restaurant chair. The 
founders, after months of searching, moved into an 
old firehouse in a conflict area of the city. The fire- 
house was big and dirty (acetylene torches had to be 
used in order to remove the scum from the floors). It 
was also cold; a pail of water boiling on a gas range 
provided the only heat. But before new paint was on 
the walls and the rats were run out of the attic, the 
work on the House began. 

The business of the House, claimed its members, 
was to reach and teach, then send out changed people, 
aware of the need for racial and religious understand- 
ing—people who could help to change communities. 
They have been doing exactly that in a wide variety of 
ways. Today Fellowship House owns a large modern 
building which stretches from block to block. Its audi- 
torium seats 450; its classrooms are filled with people 
from all across the city and all across the country; its 

(Continued on page 34) 


as a commercial artist and interior decorator. What- 
ever has happened, you see, has happened because 
of the wonderful, hard-working people we've always 
had at the House.” Her statement is undoubtedly true 
in all respects save one. Had wonderful, hard-working 
Marjorie not been at the House from its very begin- 
ning, taking over a directorship because, as she says, 
there was not one other person in the world to do it, 
all of those wonderful people she talks about would 
not have had any place to come to. 

Without professional training, she performs with 
incredible skill human relations jobs that evoke un- 
qualified admiration from fully trained professionals. 
She is, in the estimation of those who know her best, 
a pro’s pro, a woman’s woman (who is chie without 
being ostentatious), a man’s woman (who knows 
how and when to listen), a children’s woman, a vet- 
eran of solving conflicts, and, in all, a captivating 
human being. For Philadelphia, she is the epitome of 
sisterly love.—THE EDITORS 








Spectacular landmarks. Multicolored cliffs tower some 2,000 
feet above buildings of Ghost Ranch Museum. Millions of 
years ago dinosaurs roamed the neighborhood. 


Soil and water conservation. Visitor inspects three-part 
diorama showing: year 1600, with ample grass, beaver dams, 
elk, and antelope; 1900, with too many livestock, little 
grass, silt-laden streams; 2000, re-establishment of range. 


NATURE’S 
YESTERDAY, 
TODAY, AND 
TOMORROW 


A soil, water, and wildlife conservation exposition, partly 
outdoors and partly indoors, the $260,000 Ghost Ranch 
Museum exhibits living mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, 
and plants, to stress the importance of wise use of natural 
resources. 

Located on U.S. Highway 84 near Abiquiu, New Mex- 
ico, sixty-four miles northwest of Santa Fe, the Museum is 
visited by travelers from many states and children from 
more than fifty schools within a 150-mile radius. During 
the summer of 1960, as many as 3,000 persons a week en- 
tered the Museum, which is open to the public daily from 7 
nine to five, admission free. 

William H. Carr, director and designer of the Museum, 
also built the Bear Mountain State Park in New York, and 
the Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum in Tucson. 

Ghost Ranch was established by Charles Lathrop Pack 
Forestry Foundation on land leased from the Board of 
Christian Education of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. The land is a small part of 250,000-acre Ghost 
Ranch, presented to the Church as a conference center in 
1955 by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Pack. 

On the observation platform which ends the “walk up 
through the ages,” Mr. Carr has placed a mirror. Beneath 
the mirror a sign reads: This represents the highest form 
of life on Earth-YOU-—the only one with spirituality, the 
only one who can save the world or destroy it. 


Walk up through the ages. Telescopes at different levels 
are centered on colored strata in distant cliffs. Strata indi- 
cate slices of earth history from Mesozoic Era, which be- 
gan 185 million years ago, ended sixty million years ago. 
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Gray Fox makes a friend. An aggressive, fearful, snarling baby, fox was raised on a bottle and kept in Museum shop to get 
used to people. She soon became tame, now wags her tail when scratched behind the ear. Among other animals in exhibit are 
Robert, the tame bobcat who purrs; Bushy, a gray squirrel; Oscar, the Great Horned Owl; a skunk; a porcupine; and beavers. 


George 1. Mountainlion, Ill, in his penthouse. Pride and 
joy of Museum personnel, George comes from collection of 
famous lions at Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum. An unob- 
structed view to the horizon enables him to watch antelope. 
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Remains of small (six-foot) dinosaur discovered in 1947. 
Full details and photographs of this and other exhibits are available in a 36- 
page booklet, ‘‘The Museum at Ghost Ranch,"’ by William H. Carr (75< from 
C. L. Pack Forestry Foundation, P.O. Box 5695, Tucson, Arizona). ‘‘The Ghost 
Ranch Story,"' a 64-page book by Arthur N. Pack, illustrated with line drawings, 
may be purchased from any Westminster Bookstore for $1.50. 
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Although women are statistically more 
numerous than men in the Church, they often 
feel like ... 



































The young pastor was deploring the low level of his 
congregation's mission giving. “We are way down on 
the presbytery list,” said he. And then, brightening 
slightly, “Of course, our record isn’t so bad if you count 
the women.” 

Sometimes, in the Church, you count the women, 
and sometimes you don't. If it’s a question of total 
communicant membership, the women count plenty, 
being, it appears, a majority of the Presbyterian Church 
as a whole. Sometimes, on the other hand, you count the 
women in a rather special way. Let me illustrate. 

A knowledgeable churchman of my acquaintance was 
explaining how national Presbyterian committees are 
set up. “If it’s a smallish committee, we don’t pay much 
attention to its composition,” said he, “but if it’s fairly 
large, we like to have a woman and a Negro.” 

There are, by the last census figures, one hundred 
women in the American population for every ninety- 
seven men. Nevertheless, not only in the Church but 
in society at large, women are often treated like (and 
respond like) nothing more or less than a big minority. 
A wide variety of illustrations can be adduced to sup- 
port this thesis. 
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Dr. Janet Travell and Robert Weaver, both appoint- 
ees of President Kennedy, have been receiving a lot 
of extra publicity. This is not solely because they are 
particularly good at their jobs (Presidential physician 
and Housing Administrator, respectively ), although ap- 
parently they are. It is because one is the only woman 
physician a President ever had, and the other is assum- 
ing the highest Federal appointive rank a Negro has 
attained. 

The same sort of “minority” publicity attended the 
naming of the first woman moderator of a synod ( Flor- 
ida, it was ) and the first Negro candidate for Moderator 
of the General Assembly. 

Along with the extra publicity with which minority 
group members are favored goes extra responsibility 
for good behavior. If either of the aforementioned Pres- 
idential appointees should embezzle some money (an 
unlikely eventuality which I use only for the purpose 
of illustration ), not only the culprit, but the entire group 
he is supposed to “represent” would garner the blame. 
For it is characteristic of the treatment of minority 
groups that the majority treats any member thereof as 
an extension of the whole. 
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by Janet Harbison 


“Mrs. Blank, what do the women think?” the sole 
female member of a session may be asked. “Darn fool 
woman driver,” says the man behind the wheel when 
a lady cuts out in front of him, not simply “darn fool 
driver,” as he would say of a man. 

Because of this “representative” status, a woman, like 
a Negro, had better be good to hold a particular job 
or office. Or, conversely, sometimes the minority rep- 
resentative has to be willing to accept the job or office 
nobody else wants. In Norway, for instance, the Church 
has decreed that women may be ordained to the min- 
istry. But the first woman to be ordained, a determined 
grandmother called Mrs. Ingrid Bjerkas, was passed 
over when she applied for a number of vacant churches, 
and was accepted as a substitute pastor in the diocese 
of Hamar only when nobody else applied for the job. 

It is also because of this “representative” character 
of the venture of a woman (or a Negro) into a situation 
previously reserved for white males that there is often 
so much hesitation on the part of minority group mem- 
bers to applaud, one of their own who pioneers. “I hate 
the idea of a woman in a pulpit,” says many a woman, 
This may be just personal prejudice, but it may also 
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be fear of being identified with failure if the woman 
preacher should be a flop. In the same way, one Negro 
is frequently far harder on the capabilities and possibili- 
ties of another than a white person would be. 
Because the climate of the times increasingly calls 
for the recognition of minority groups, we see two other 
curious, but related, phenomena in the Church, and in 
society. The first is that while a woman often must be 
better than a man to hold ‘an equal rank, sometimes an 
eminently unqualified woman is thrust into a job for 
which she is unsuited just because “we have to have 
the woman represented.” The other is that a gifted 
woman, or one who has become known, gets called on 
to do more than any one human being could possibly 
accomplish. No list of eminent Americans mobilized 
on behalf of anything nowadays is complete without 
the name of Mrs. Roosevelt. Often she is the only 
woman visible on platform or letterhead. Similarly, but 
on a smaller scale, there is a Negro professional man in 
our town who must have served on the board of every 
good work in the community. It isn’t that he covets 
power; it is merely that groups newly concerned with 
having minorities represented, but knowing next to 
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THE BIG MINORITY 


CONTINUED 


nothing about the abilities of Negroes in the community, 
keep calling on this same poor man. He, weighed down 
with his solo representative status, and quite conspicu- 
ous in either his presence or his absence, dares not cut 
even one gathering. 

Yet another illustration of the “minority” status of 
women shows up in the matter of stereotyping. Every- 
one knows about this as it affects racial and national 
groups. All Negroes are supposed to be happy-go-lucky 
and have a sense of rhythm; a tone-deaf Negro is a 
contradiction in terms. Jews are intelligent and know 
how to make money. And so on. 

Now I have observed that in a slightly coeducational 
group, the eye of the chairman will slide past fifteen 
men to light on the lone woman and make her secre- 
tary, whether she can take coherent notes or not. In 
the report of a World Council of Churches conclave 
I ran across, two out of three secretaries of the working 
groups turned out to be women—even though women 
were outnumbered in the gathering by men, in the 
ratio of about ten to one. This stereotvping of women 
as secretaries does not, by and large, extend to making 
them clerks of session, that office being considered a 
fish of another feather. 


Along with stereotyping in the attitudes of the ma- 
jority toward the big female minority, there goes an- 
other characteristic stance majorities take. This might 
be called the “fear of inundation.” “If we open it up 
to Negroes, they'll come in in droves and drive the 
whites out,” is a phrase which has been spoken about 


cafeterias, schools, churches, golf courses—almost any- 
thing that can possibly be segregated. Substitute 
“women” for “Negroes” and “men” for “whites” in the 
sentence, and you have one of the arguments repeatedly 
brought forward against the ordination of women. 
Needless to say, it doesn’t happen that way. “It isn’t 
that I personally want to be ordained (or to eat in that 
restaurant ): it’s just that I want the freedom to do it 
if I wanted to,” minority group members say. 

Like Negroes, women exert an inhibiting effect on 
those groups into which they come as minority mem- 
bers. Clubs or other meeting places may become less 
useful to a “mixed” group. If phrases such as “you're 
free and white and twenty-one” are embarrassing in an 
interracial gathering, the traditional Presbyterian 
“Fathers and Brethren” may sound silly at a coeduca- 
tional General Assembly. 

Like any other minority, women bear as gracefully 
as possible with the fact that the majority’s convenience 
and well-established way of doing things (meetings at 
five o'clock in the afternoon, the housewife’s busiest 
time, or at seven-thirty in the morning for breakfast) 
must take precedence. An understanding majority in 
its turn bears with the peculiarities of the minority. 
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Women have, for instance, a certain hesitancy in speak- 
ing out in the presence of their lords and masters. 
“Mothers in the interviews . . . were not so verbally 
active as fathers,” Wynn and Fairchild pointed out in 
their account of a survey on Protestant families in the 
Church. In English, this means that the women didn’t 
talk as much as the men. 

Conversely, women may cling with stubborn aggres- 
siveness to what seems to the male majority a ridiculous 
point of view. They may sit back and refuse to volun- 
teer for jobs traditionally male (such as serving Com- 
munion or helping with the fund-raising), and then 
feel hurt if they are not called upon. They may be 
defensive about the protection of the “segregated” ac- 
tivities for whose management they are exclusively 
responsible. “We used to have a lot of fun at the branch 
you folks uptown never knew a thing about,” a Negro 
volunteer worker in a Y.W.C.A. told me a bit sadly 
after the erstwhile Negro center had been desegregated. 
In a church, the women may want their Association to 
go right on meeting at the same old time, no matter 
what this may do to the total church enterprise. This 
longing on the part of the minority to have its cake 
and eat it, too, sprung from memories of not having 
any at all, can be a great trial to the majority. 


= “minority” status of women in societv and the 
Church is not likely to change soon. Whole, slow, deep- 
rooted webs of attitudes would have to change first. 
We have a society whose goals are, by and large, mascu- 
line ones, despite all the talk about “momism,” and 
whose values are the same. But if women can under- 
stand this significant fact about their status, they may be 
led to a more sympathetic understanding of the strug- 
gles of other minority groups. Sometimes, when I hear 
that women are more favorable to racial desegregation 
than any other group in the churches of the South ex- 
cept pastors, I think that this may already be happen- 
ing. But at other moments, as when the jeering women 
line up outside the schools in New Orleans, I wonder. 

If it will be quite awhile before women are accepted 
in society on the basis of their personal contributions 
alone, it will be longer in the Church. The great, suc- 
cessful, useful “church beside the church,” in a phrase 
used by European observers, which is comprised in the 
whole American women’s church program, absorbs so 
much of women’s energies that they are not particu- 
larly eager, for the most part, to have more to do with 
running the Church itself. Yet the moment will come. 
In Christ “there is neither Jew nor Greek . . . there is 
neither male nor female” does not mean that those 
who have put on Christ lose their natures or attributes. 
Jews cannot automatically speak Greek just because 
they become Christians. Nor do women become indis- 
tinguishable from men. But as Christians, men and 
women have an equal responsibility to present the 
best they have to offer to the service of God. 
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fis New Campus Is the World 


After thirty years as president of Maryville College, Ralph Waldo 


Lloyd will carry his ecumenical vision to lands abroad 
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Outgoing Maryville President Ralph Waldo Lloyd stands in 
front of new building on T campus. Educator, who 
is also president of World Presbyterian Alliance, plans 
trip to three continents on ecumenical business in fall. 
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by Bernard Ikeler 


seemed to have no real doors, world-wide Prot- 

estantism has only recently discovered that it is a 
family. Many Churches continue to be unenthusiastic 
—shy, at least—about taking their rightful place in the 
ecumenical household. 

Much of the problem might disappear if there were 
more opportunities for individual Christians to become 
personally acquainted with one another. During the 
next twelve months, the president of Protestantism’s 
oldest ecumenical body, the World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance, will be an ambassador for increased Christian- 
to-Christian communication on three continents. 

In August, Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, an energetic, 
genial church diplomat who understands the cultiva- 
tion of interdenominational accord from seed to tree, 
will deplane in Holland, move on a few days later to 
Poland, then to Denmark, and after that to Switzerland. 
He will preach before Reformed Church congregations 
and confer with their leaders. 

From Europe Lloyd goes to Africa, where he is sched- 
uled to conduct conferences in which widely scattered 
Christians of the Presbyterian and Reformed family 
will come together for discussion and fraternity. In 
addition to preaching, he will visit church-related 
schools, colleges, and theological seminaries. After at- 
tending the Third Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in New Delhi, India, in late November, Dr. 
Lloyd will travel through Indonesia, Australasia, and 
the Near East. 

The eighty-six-vear-old World Presbyterian Alliance 
has never before had a chief executive whose personal 
commitments and strength would allow him to under- 
take such a trip. Retiring on July 31 from the presidency 
of United Presbyterian-related Maryville College in 
Tennessee, Dr. Lloyd will be free to carry out the as- 
signment. At sixty-eight, he is astonishingly vigorous 
(he still plays sizzling tennis). 

Ready and able to globe-trot, Dr. Lloyd has a wide 
variety of additional qualifications for the job of ecu- 
menical ambassador. Practically no other United Pres- 
byterian possesses a comparable fund of experience in 
interchurch affairs. 

He played a key role in the seven years of negotiations 
that in 1946 produced a plan for merger of The Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. and the Episcopal Church—a p!an 
which was never translated into fact. (Continued) 


| ONG DivipED by geographic and cultural walls which 
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He was a pivotal figure in the even lengthier three- 
way negotiations that resulted in the plan for uniting 
The Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the United Presbyte- 
rian Church N.A., and the Presbyterian Church U.S., 
and in the ultimate joining of the first two denomina- 
tions to form The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 

Dr. Lloyd’s own biography illustrates the possibility 
of communicating with different kinds of people despite 
th» walls which seem to divide men. 

Lloyd was born in Tennessee. When he was still a 
small boy, his family moved to an Indian reservation 
in Utah, where his father became the government doc- 


tor. “There just was no place for race consciousness,” 


Dr. Lloyd says. “When you want to play baseball or 
football, it makes not a particle of difference that you'll 
be the only non-Indian in the game.” 

Again, Ralph Lloyd came from a long line of Quakers. 
As a student at Maryville College, however, he found 
that he felt entirely at home among Presbyterians, and 
joined the Presbyterian Church. 

By 1921, when he entered Chicago's McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Ralph Lloyd had already been 
successful as a coach and instructor at Westminster 
College in Salt Lake City and as a sales executive in 
Knoxville. Top student in his seminary class, he was 


Veteran educator Loyd takes tea with wife as they plan 
globe-girdling trip to climax thirty years at Maryville. 
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ordained and served Presbyterian congregations in In- 
diana, Illinois, and Pennsylvania before accepting the 
presidency of Maryville College. 

Taking command at his alma mater during a time 
when colleges everywhere were foundering in the seas 
of economic depression, he employed the talents that 
had made him a good businessman, brought Maryville 
College's finances through without serious damage. Un- 
der his thirty-year administration, the school’s physical 
facilities have nearly doubled. Faculty salaries at pres- 
ent average two-and-a-half times what they were in 
1930. 

The number of students today is 825, an increase of 
only thirty-six during three decades. But the student 
body is now representative of almost every section of 
the country, and entrance standards are substantially 
higher. Over 60 per cent of last fall’s freshmen had 
graduated from high school in the upper third of their 
class. 

Expression of Christian concern at Maryville is not 
limited to chapel services and required courses in re- 
ligion. Discussion groups dealing with the Christian 
faith have a regular place in the campus calendar. Many 
students are engaged in social betterment projects in 
the town of Maryville and nearby communities. 

About a fourth of the college’s graduates enter church 
vocations. Nearly a third go into teaching, and many 
choose other service occupations. 

In 1954, the college put its life as an institution into 
jeopardy in order to maintain a Christian principle. 
Immediately after the United States Supreme Court's 
decision upset a Tennessee law requiring school segre- 
gation, Maryville College announced that it would 
accept Negro students. Southerners fumed in public, 
made threats against the school and its president in 
private. Negro students arrived the following semester 
—without incident. For a time, a Negro professor taught 
in the college—without incident. 

For thirty vears, Ralph Waldo Lloyd’s mental and 
physical drive have served not only his alma mater and 
his chosen denomination (he has been Moderator, has 
filled at least half a dozen other important Presbyterian 
Church posts), but world-wide Protestantism as well. 
This has meant a twelve-hour day, a three-desk office. 

At the end of the month, Dr. Lloyd will turn over 
the presidency of Maryville College to Dr. Joseph J. 
Copeland, now pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, 
Knoxville, and a member of the college’s board of di- 
rectors. 

Dr. Lloyd and his wife, Margaret, who will accom- 
pany him during most of the year overseas, will leave 
the college regretfully but not sadly. They know that 
Maryville was never so sound and so widely respected 
as it is today. 

“And we're thrilled at the prospect of visiting Chris- 
tians on three continents,” says Dr. Lloyd. “We're 
deeply grateful to those responsible for providing the 
funds. We pray that the trip will prove fruitful for the 
world-wide Church.” 
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And while men of good will seek to right injustice, the 
nigrant, the lonely wanderer, the outcast, is trapped in the 
‘tream."’—Edward R. Murrow, speaking on “Harvest of Shame” 


On a stifling summer evening in southern New Jersey, this daughter of a migrant couple is too listless to 
play. More fortunate than many small children of seasonal farm workers, she does not have to accompany her 
parents to the fields, for she spends her days at a care center conducted by the National Council of Churches. 


WHAT KIND OF HARVEST? 


by Louisa R. Shotwell 


On the Friday evening after Thanksgiving in 1960, feasts of turkey and mince pie were exposed to sights 
the Columbia Broadcasting System presented on tele- and sounds of human misery that shocked, repelled, 
vision one of its documentary films produced under the and fascinated. 
heading of “CBS Reports.” The timing may have been They heard a mother say, with a hint of apology but 
deliberate; viewers replete with leftovers from family no bitterness, that milk was not a regular ingredient of 
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her family’s diet; money was scarce, there were too 
many mouths to feed, and it took a gallon of milk to 
provide a drink for everybody. They watched a Florida 
bread line of men and women waiting for rations. They 
saw children in a hovel sharing a mattress that had in 
it a gaping hole, made, a little boy explained, bv rats. 

The subject of the fifty-five-minute broadcast was 
the migrant farm worker and his family; the title, “Har- 
vest of Shame.” 

The mail response was overwhelming, unofficially 
reported to be larger than any since the McCarthy hear- 
ings. People wrote in asking where to send money to 
help; offering jobs to migrant people; wanting to adopt 
and educate migrant children. Officially, CBS tallied 
some 2,700 communications from viewers, 160 of them 
critical and 2,540 highly laudatory. 

The critical remnant, it soon developed, represented 
a powerful, vocal, and angry minority with two major 
components: the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the State of Florida. 

The film coverage was national in scope, but much 
of the footage focused on Florida, in particular on the 
community of Belle Glade in western Palm Beach 
County, heart of the rich winter vegetable region 
around Lake Okeechobee. Loyal and irate citizens of 
Belle Glade began to boycott Philip Morris cigarettes, 
products of the program’s sponsor. In accordance with 
network policy, the documentary was, in fact, produced 
under the sole supervision and control of “CBS News”; 
Philip Morris, Inc., had nothing whatever to do with 
the content, and no company representative saw the 
show before it went on the air. Nevertheless, reaction 
was such that the company sent two executives to Belle 
Glade to investigate. Reporting their visit, the Tampa 
Tribune stated that the two officials found the picture 
in Florida “not as black as portrayed,” and quoted one 
of the visitors as saying that they had met in Florida “a 
dedicated people who have worked for years to improve 
the life of the migrants.” 

By contrast, California, accustomed to being casti- 
gated as the bona fide grapes-of-wrath locale, came off 
almost scot free. In simple glee at seeing Florida get 
it in the neck, the Corcoran Journal, a local weekly in 
the San Joaquin Valley, ran an editorial headed “Har- 
vest of Pride,” the tenor being that the migrant problem 
in California is a thing of the past. Coincidentally, less 
than three weeks after the broadcast, the California 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare held 
public hearings on seasonal farm labor problems in the 
state and heard the wife of a farm labor contractor say 
of the same community whose paper carried the edi- 
torial: “About medical needs, the main problem is that 
the county hospital is in Hanford, over twenty miles 
away, and it’s hard for people to get to when the family 
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car is being used for work or there’s no money for gas, 
I know of instances where people have been refused 
care in the local Corcoran hospital and sent on to the 
county hospital, which they never reached because 
they died on the way.” 

Down on the Mexican border in California’s Imperial 
County, population 70,000 and center of a twenty-one- 
million-dollar lettuce industry, the E] Centro Imperial 
Valley Press carried a letter, printed “in the belief that 
many Imperial Valley residents would be interested.” 
The communication was addressed to Philip Morris, 
Inc., and signed by Edward F. Hayes, manager of the 
Imperial Valley Farmers Association. “No one objects 
to the reporting of the truth,” Mr. Hayes wrote, “no 
matter how painful the truth sometimes is, but when 
you who are dependent upon the tobacco farmer of the 
South and East for the raw product which is your liveli- 
hood, join in with labor, church, and welfare do-gooders 
to destroy agriculture, you are . . . helping to destroy the 
goose that has been laying your golden egg. . . .” The 
letter goes on to point out that the State of California 
already has much of the legislation called for in “Har- 
vest of Shame.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federation launched its 
attack on December 6 with a letter to CBS, alleging 
that false statements were made in the program and 
requesting “equal and corresponding time” to correct 
these errors and to present the Federation’s opposing 
viewpoint on “the controversial legislation” proposed 
in the program. 

On January 10, the Federation followed its earlier 
letter with a second, enclosing a seven-page analysis of 
“Harvest of Shame” and accusing the producers of fail- 
ing to perform their elementary responsibility of honest 
reporting. “The public was misled as to the situation,” 
the commentary concluded, “and the public relations 
of farmers were irreparably damaged.” 

The CBS reply was dated January 23; its rebuttal of 
the “so-called analysis” ran to sixteen pages. Plans were 
under way, the Farm Bureau Federation was assured, 
for a presentation of varying viewpoints on legislation, 
and the hope was expressed that Farm Bureau Presi- 
dent Charles B. Shuman would be able to appear. 

On January 30, a group of agencies concerned with 
migrant welfare sponsored a showing of the film in 
Washington, to which all members of the House and 
Senate were invited. 

On February 2, Hon. Robert H. Michel of Illinois 
addressed the House of Representatives on the subject 
“The Truth About ‘Harvest of Shame.’ ” His speech was 
an almost verbatim retake of the Farm Bureau analysis. 

On February 6, Hon. Spessard L. Holland of Florida 
addressed the United States Senate. The reprint of his 
speech bears the title “Telecast ‘Harvest of Shame’ Un- 
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fair to Florida Agricultural Employers and Employees.” 

On March 9, CBS television carried an inconclusive 
debate between Farm Bureau President Shuman and 
United States Senator Harrison B. Williams, Jr., of New 
Jersey, sponsor of eleven bills offering remedial farm 
labor measures. 

On April 18, “CBS Reports” won the Peabody Award 
for public service television programs, with particular 
mention of “Harvest of Shame.” 

What is a valid judgment on the controversy? 

It is true that the State of Florida and Palm Beach 
County especially have made substantial progress 
through the years in migrant housing, in educational 
opportunity for migrant children, and in providing 
health services; this progress was not highlighted in 
the television show. 

It is true that one migrant woman in the Florida film 
sequence, Mrs. Katherine King—who reported that she 
had fourteen children, that she had left her children 
back in camp because she couldn't afford 85¢ apiece 
to put them in a child-care center, that she had earned 
just one dollar after eight hours in the bean field—was 
an unfortunate choice. According to Senator Holland, 
Mrs. King has only seven children now living; she has 
a husband who, as a “permanent seasonal” employee 
of a sugar mill, works four or five months each year and, 
when work is available, receives weekly pay of $83.50; 
and, in 1958, the county welfare agency in West Palm 
Beach paid a hospital bill for Mrs. King in the amount 
of $943.80. 

In the discussion of transportation, the program 
omitted mention of the fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now has regulations applying to car- 
riage of migrant farm workers across state lines, regula- 
tions that, though in practice enforced rarely and with 
difficulty, do exist. Further, “Harvest of Shame” did go 
out on a limb in referring to “two to three million mi- 
grants” and in stating that “there is no case upon record 
of the child of a migrant laborer ever receiving a college 
diploma.” 

In spite of a plethora of studies, Congressional hear- 
ings, and government reports, the truth is that accurate 
figures on numbers of migrants, on annual earnings, on 
degree of illiteracy of adult migrants, on education of 
migrant children—definitive and incontrovertible figures 
in these areas, because of the very nature of migrancy, 
are impossible to assemble. 

It is equally true that seasonal farm labor is a crucial 
cog in the machinery of American agriculture; that the 
domestic seasonal farm worker finds himself excluded 
from minimum wage, from unemployment insurance, 
from any kind of employment security, from the juris- 
diction of the National Labor Relations Board; that for 
many families, earning a living at stoop labor in the 
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Migrant mother and her children seek medical aid at mo- 
bile clinic in Phoenix, Arizona, sponsored by the Migrant 
Ministry of the National Council of Churches. Welcoming 
family is Mrs. James Bull, wife of a Congregational pastor. 
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fields means migrating to find work; that if the work 
is to produce a living wage—so irregular are the job 
opportunities—everybody in the family must work; that 
migrancy aggravates such problems as housing, health 
and welfare services, education for the children, and 
community prejudice. 

Among agencies most knowledgeable and concerned 
regarding migrant farm labor, the consensus is that 
“Harvest of Shame” presents a valid picture of a situa- 
tion national in scope and all too real, a situation 
that cries out for public understanding and public ac- 
tion. Such agencies include the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Child Labor Committee, the 
National Consumers League, the AFL-CIO, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, the Bishops’ 
Committee for Migrant Workers, and the Migrant Min- 
istry of the National Council of Churches. 

Beneath the welter of emotion and acrimony gener- 
ated by “Harvest of Shame,” what are the ascertainable 
facts, the broad issues, the trends, the long-term pros- 
pects for agricultural migrants? 

As to numbers of migratory people, the Bureau of 
the Census does not assemble data: presumably it 
blanches at so complex an assignment. The President's — . 
Committee on Migratory Labor made a strong plea to 
have the questions on seasonal farm work included in 
the 1960 Census, but the request was turned down. The 
Farm Labor Fact Book, issued in 1959 by the U‘S. 
Department of Labor, estimates that approximately 
400,000 different individuals at some time of the year 
engage in migratory farm work, plus a rough conserva- 
tive guess of 150,000 traveling dependents. Unknown 
numbers go out on “day-hauls”; they assemble before 
dawn at some pickup point and are trucked forty or 
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fifty or seventy-five miles to the fields. This is the way 
much of the Florida winter labor force is assembled; the 
opening sequence of “Harvest of Shame” shows such a 
shape-up. Technically these are not migrants, for at the 
moment they do not “travel beyond commuting distance 
to work in agriculture.” It is a fine distinction; many of 
the same people when they go north in the spring be- 
come migrants. 

Besides domestic workers (American citizens ), sub- 
stantial numbers of foreigners are imported under con- 
tract for work in agriculture; the large majority of these 
are Mexican nationals. Unlike domestic labor, workers 
legally imported can be readily counted at point of 
entry into the country; these are the numbers given by 
the Bureau of Employment Security for the past two 
years: 


Total Mexican British C di Filipino 
West 
Indian 

420 437,643 8,772 8,600 400 5 





1959 §=645 
33 


5, 
1960 34,729 315,846 9,820 8,200 863 0 


Many people whose work brings them into contact 
with migrant farm labor believe the official estimates 
of domestic workers to be much lower than the true 
figures, but there is no valid way to substantiate this 
impression. It is an interesting exercise, however, to 
scrutinize the figures given by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security for the ten states reporting the largest 
numbers of individuals—domestic and foreign—at work 
on days of peak employment during 1959 and 1960 
(see box): 

In addition to these ten, twenty-seven other states 
use some foreign workers, and thirty-seven other states 
use some domestic migrants. 

Accepting the Bureau of Employment Security fig- 


ures, a definite downward trend for 1960 becomes ap 
parent. Why? True or not, the story is current in Ari.” 
zona that the government paid a grower in Pinal County” 
$230,000 not to plant cotton in 1960. Certainly adverse 

weather conditions and increasing use of mechanical 

cotton-pickers could account for considerable employ. 
ment decline, and mechanization is on the increase in} 
some crops other than cotton. Mechanical bean pickers, 

potato combines, shakers for cherry and walnut trees 
are all presently on the market. A tomato harvester hag 

been built and tested; it works now only on pear-shaped = 
tomatoes, but a round tomato with a skin tough enough” 
to stand machine treatment is on the horizon. 

The tempo at which agriculture becomes mechanized. 
depends by no means exclusively on technological ad- 
vance. Availability of cheap labor slows it down. Re-7 
form legislation speeds it up, especially laws with teeth 7 
in them setting standards for housing and sanitation— 
a source of expense to the grower. Any threat of labor | 
union activity gives employers an added incentive to 
mechanize. 

Meantime, Federal legislation now pending falls into 
two categories: bills protective of domestic farm work- 
ers, and renewal of the enabling act for Mexican im-~ 
portation. 

Proposed bills affecting domestic workers include: 
® Low-cost loans for migrant housing; 
> Registration of crew leaders; . 
> Federal aid for education to states and communities — 
seriously affected by a concentration of migrant chil- ~ 
dren at peak harvest time; 
> Federal aid for education of adult migrants; 
> A measure to remove from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act the exemption of child labor in agriculture; 





DOMESTIC 
1959 1960 1959 


MIGRAN TS in the ten states reporting the highest totals* 


FOREIGN 


TOTALS 
1960 1959 1960 





Texas 96,000 81,000 137,000 
California 60,000 63,000 84,000 
Michigan 46,000 54,000 11,000 
Arkansas 9,000 4,000 39,000 
Florida 25,000 17,000 10,000 
New York 28,000 26,000 600 
Arizona 8,000 10,000 16,000 
Kansas 21,000 23,000 30 
Oregon 20,000 16,000 400 
Washington 18,000 16,000 50 


331,000 310,000 298,080 





Compiled from data of the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. The large base figures have been rounded to the nearest thousand. 


*Excluding traveling, nonworking dependents; including intrastate and interstate workers and contract Puerto Ricans. 


104,000 233,000 185,000 
75,000 144,000 138,000 
11,000 57,000 65,000 
31,000 48,000 35,000 
11,000 35,000 28,000 

700 28,600 26,700 
14,000 24,000 24,000 
20 21,030 23,020 
300 20,400 16,300 
60 18,050 16,060 


247,080 629,080 557,080 


no change 
+ 1,990 
— 4,100 
— 1,990 


—72,000 
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Scene from ‘“‘Harvest of Shame” depicts busload of migrant laborers and their families traveling toward next temporary home. 


> A program of matching grants to states for day-care 
centers for migrant children; 

> Federal aid to states and communities to stimulate 
improved health services for migrant workers; 

> A measure designed to stabilize the domestic labor 
market; 

> A progressive minimum wage bill, beginning at $.75 
an hour and reaching the industrial minimum after four 
years; 

> Removal of the exemption of agricultural employees 
from the National Labor Relations Act; 

> Establishment of a National Citizens’ Council on 
Migratory Labor. 

Passage of all eleven of these measures would spell 
real progress; passage of even one would help. Although 
farm groups generally do not favor any wage regula- 
tion for agriculture, growers in sections of the country 
where wages are high are feeling the pinch of competi- 
tion from lower wage areas and are seeing some ad- 
vantage in 4 Federal minimum. Wages currently range 
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from $1.00 and $1.25 an hour in the Pacific Northwest 
to $.90 in the Imperial Valley to $.80 in Arizona's Mari- 
copa County and on down to $.50 and $.40 in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. The New Jersey prevailing 
wage is $.80. 

In the long run, the bill most advantageous to domes- 
tic migrants might be the one to stabilize the. chaotic 
farm labor market. The most explosive item on the list 
is the one calling for coverage of agricultural employees 
under the National Labor Relations Act. Recent efforts 
in California on the part of the AFL-CIO Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee and the United Pack- 
ing House Workers have met organized and implacable 
grower resistance to negotiation. This theme runs 
throughout the local press coverage of last winter's let- 
tuce strike in the Imperial Valley. In early February, 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg sent Undersecretary W. 
Willard Wirtz to Los Angeles to meet with growers and 
union organizers. “Growers stressed again Tuesday,” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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serious and otherwise 
by editors and contributors 


Pudding’s Proof 


It has struck us that maybe one reason some of 
the uncommitted nations appear peculiarly reluctant 
to buy the American way of life is that they are looking 
at what is—while we are trying to sell them what ought 
to be. 

Take, for instance, the area of morality, public and 
private. We have always tended to think that in our 
democracy people are honest, upstanding, and ideal- 
istic—not like those corrupt dictators. Oh, to be sure, 
there’s an occasional miscreant, but on the whole .. . 
We clearly recall explaining with real earnestness to a 
non-American that while some of our foreign policies 
may be stupid, we are not dishonest. 

Now and again, the pages of the papers leave us 
utterly shaken on this point, and this is one of the 
times. A couple of months ago a new basketball scandal 
was uncovered. The players who had accepted bribes 
to “dump” games all had a similar good reason for doing 
it: they needed the money. At the same time, it trans- 
pired that a “ring” had been controlling bingo games 
put on for “worthy” causes, and some of the leaders in 
the causes had been taking lessons in how to rig the 
games so that nobody could win. Whatever may be 
one’s views on gambling per se, it would seem that the 
fellow who puts down his quarter to play bingo for a 
“good cause” ought at least to have a fair chance to 
get something back. So ought the deluded mortal who 
plays the horses. But it was also revealed that some 
winners of horse races in an Eastern state (notably a 
filly charmingly named “Keep Ideals”) had been given 
shots of a drug to make them run faster, to the benefit 
of the conspirators and the loss of the simple-minded 
public. 

The account of an illegal phonograph record counter- 
feiting operation appeared in the same day’s news- 
paper as the tale of the friend of a cabinet member 
who “invited” all his pals in the gas and oil industry 
to put up a hundred dollars apiece for a political dinner. 
(Slightly suspicious efforts to influence government are 
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nothing new, nor do they have anything to do with 
which party is in office.) And in the meantime, the 
stockholders of a great corporation were giving its 
management a resounding vote of confidence, despite 
the fact that some of its officers had just finished doing 
time for conspiracy to cheat the United States of Amer. 
ica by collusion in bidding for contracts. 

Every year there are more Americans presumably 
within hearing of a message which has as one of its 
components a blanket injunction against stealing. Ow 
religious tradition is in favor of honesty; our top folk. 
hero bears the nickname “Honest.” Yet the taste of the 
pudding which is the result of the American “way of 
life” remains slightly adulterated. There are some other 
potent reasons why uncommitted nations might think 
twice before going along with us. But one obvious one 
is quite simply that the product we are selling isn't 
what we crack it up to be. 


One Giant Tsp. 


We have been privileged to look upon the largest 
teaspoon in the world. Or so it was billed by the jewelry 
store which had it on display, together with some ordi- 
nary sized ones in anticipation of the run on flatware 
June brides inevitably produce. 

Being of a practical turn of mind, we tried to think 
of some uses to which this enormous object could be 
put after it finishes its stint as attention-getter. It is 
four feet long, weighs eighteen pounds, and holds a 
gallon of liquid, or 213 ordinary teaspoonfuls, which 
will give you an idea of the dimensions of the problem. 

This giant tsp. would be ideal, we decided, for giving 
an elephant his castor oil. Or it could be employed by 
some new Tarzan to feed his orphan baby hippo. 
(“Take a big bite for Daddy, now.”) Jack the Giant- 
Killer might carry it in his hip pocket as a present for 
the baby of his outsize host. The mere thought of a 
child born with such a spoon in his mouth gives us 
the shivers. Conceivably, it could even come in handy 
as part of the equipment for an astronaut. All the car- 
toons show the possible inhabitants of other worlds as 
tiny creatures, but it seems to us that there is no reason 
under heaven why they should not be big as well as 
bright. 
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But, alas, the company which owns this gargantuan 
hunk of silverware doesn’t want to part with it, not 
even for the four thousand dollars it would probably 
be priced at if they did. 


Mr. Ultraclean 


A pastor of our acquaintance whose current pasture 
is somewhere on the West Coast has informed us that 
things are proceeding about as anticipated in that bur- 
geoning superland. One of his parishioners has just 
finished building a house containing five bedrooms 
and seven baths. 


Jolly Tar 


A friend of ours has three graduations and two wed- 
dings in his family to get through in the next month. 
He seems to be just as undone as his wife. “What do 
you think about the younger generation?” he asked us 
anxiously when we met him the other day. 

We promised him we'd look into the question at 
the earliest opportunity. The opportunity turned up 
the very next day when we had a lucky encounter on a 
commuting train with a prime young specimen of the 
U.S. Navy. He told us what a fine time he was having 
as an employee of Uncle Sam. Singing with the Blue- 
jacket Choir, he had traveled a lot (“I never was more 
than fifty miles from home before,” he told us), and had 
seen some very famous people. Currently, he was being 
sent to school, which just suited his book; he hadn't 
had enough money to go to college when he was gradu- 
ated from high school. Some day, perhaps, he might 
even make Officers’ Candidate School. 

Then our Jolly Tar told us how fame had brushed 
him nearly, at a television studio where he went to be 
part of the audience. Harpo Marx, there to plug his 
new book, had madly torn great swatches of pages 
from the opus, and then, to our seaman’s delight, simply 
deposited the remains of the volume in the young man’s 
lap. All this our sailor had seen on the monitor. “Think 
of it. Harpo Marx and me on television together,” he 
exulted. 

The younger generation, we shall tell our nervous 
friend, is bright-eyed, big-eared, middy-clad, and full 
of the joys of learning, travel, and a brief, meteoric 
kind of fame. 


Nervous Bird of Peace 


A pair of turtledoves has decided to nest in the pine 
tree outside our front window. Since the dove is the 
symbol of peace, we have been watching, with more 
than common interest, these exemplars of the state to 
which we all aspire. Our observations are not encour- 
aging. ‘ 

When at rest upon a lintb, the dove (male or female; 
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we haven't figured out how to distinguish between 
them) moves its head constantly from side to side with 
a sort of nervous twitching action. In flight, it moans 
continuously in an agonized tone of voice. The worst, 
though, is the way it lands. Each arrival on a tree 
branch looks as if it were the first that this, or any 
dove, had ever made. Vigorously batting its wings, the 
dove comes in fast, threatens to overshoot the mark, and 
then, at the very last. puts on the brakes and brings 
off the landing by a feather. Unlike the goony-bird, 
whose madcap attempts at take-offs and landings we 
have observed through the courtesy of Walt Disney, 
the turtledoves who live in our pine tree always make 
it. We hope that this is significant. We can stand an 
indefinite number of nerve-straining near-misses if only, 
at the end, we somehow land in Peace. 


Sympathy Note 


Our heart goes out to an attractive young English- 
man who has been finding himself in a tragicomic situ- 
ation. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, a pleasant-looking 
man of thirty-five, has been, since last November when 
his father died, the second Viscount Stansgate. This 
would not, on the face of it, seem too harsh a fate. 
Many’s the American heiress, if you can credit Henry 
James, who has traveled in England solely and purely 
on the off chance of meeting a viscount and thus at- 
taching to herself one of the things no amount of money 
can buy you in the United States of America. 

Young, handsome, and a. peer, with the tradesmen 
and the masses all bowing at you—one would think this 
a life of delight. But alas, Lord Stansgate, when he used 
to be Anthony Wedgwood Benn, Esq., was a member 
of Parliament from Southeast Bristol, sitting in the 
Labour benches, and glad of it. Now the House of 
Commons will have no more of him. He is kicked 
upstairs to the House of Lords, and he doesn’t want to 
go. In spite of all his pleading, Parliament had ruled, 
at the time of this writing, that Lord Stansgate, even 
though he was enthusiastically returned to his seat by 
his constituency in a recent by-election, could not sit 
in that seat. 

A how-de-do; a pretty mess. Living Gilbert and Sulli- 
van plots can still be found in England. 
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COLLEGES 





Coeducational Colleges 


Coedueational Colleges 





Coeducational Colleges 
Fully 


BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE ,.., edited 


A Presbyterian college of libera) arts ant sciences 

in a suburban setting. Coed. moderate cost. The 

Humanities. Education, Bus. Admin., Sciences, pre- 

professional for ministry. medicine, etc. New dormi- 

tories. library. gym Theodore A. Rath, Pres., 
id, WN. J. 


‘CENTRE COLLEGE OF 4 g2less,2! 


Y A” tcKrY with a tradition of achieve- 
KEN rUCKY ment. Coeducational, Liberal 
Arts Presbyterian. Outstanding faculty. CEEB's 
required Write Admissions Office, Box P. L., Centre 
College. Danville, Kentucky. 


< Tmt ay + 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 22 3er2. 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian Ed- 
ucation. Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Preparation 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 

buildings. Write Dept. L. Jamestown College. 





MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed. fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ.. Amer. Humanics. and 3- 

engineering prog. Teacher training, pre-prof. courses 
Sports. music, drama. Personal counseling. moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshali, Mo. 





COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories to 
open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Chris- 
tian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher 
education. Air Force ROTC. 
Write: Director of Admis- 
sions, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


~ COLLEGE OF EMPORIA — 


Emporio, Kansas 














Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts Colleze 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry. 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
_information write to: Director of Admissions. 


STERLING COLLEGE 


~ 5 Tal x Tal Pl 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 

Write Director of Admissions, New Concord. Ohio 


Sterting. 
Kansas 

Liberal Arts Curriculum. Academic Excellence. Fully 

Accredited. Wholesome Christian Emphasis 

Write: President Wm. McCreery, Dept. PL, Sterling, 

Kansas. 


U L S A Largest Presbyterian- 
affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

—s business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment. 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 
Director of University of Tulse 

Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 
jseoras Arts Comege = 1150 students. popes: BA. 
B.S., B.S. and M.S. in Educ., B.B.A., B.M. and BM 
Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded | in 1852 
Write: Director of Admissions. New Wilmington, Pa. 














‘COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian coe 'ucationa four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preprratior 
for graduate study in the professions. Write to 
_Director of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 


‘DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Libera! Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
_West Virginia. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN S2""nn5 


" ; 4-yr. liberal arts college with bold 
COLLEGE new approach to unified learning 
85% of faculty have doctorates. Emphasis on in- 
dependent study. Positive Christian search for val- 
_ues. Waterfront campus is. St. Petersburg, Fila. 





TARKIO COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Coed. 4-year Liberal Arts. A.B., 
B.S.. B. Music Degrees. Pre-professional Teacher 
training. Fully accredited. Smal! classes. Personal 
interest, reasonable cost. Director of Admissions, 
Tarkio, Missouri. 


Women’s College 


WILSON 





A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box L. Chambersburg, Pa. 





Coeducational Preparatory 











TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 

A liberal arts coeducational university 
offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas. graduate and undergradu- 
ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
by Texas Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
mew 107-acre skyline campus in the 
Alamo City. CEEB scores required. 
James Woodin Laurie. President 











WASHINGTON COLLEGE §:,..5 

Presbyt Coed. Grad 9-12 
ACADE MY College pte industrial arts, 
agriculture. business. home ec.. music. Work pro- 


gram. Rate $900. Workships: scholarships. Catalog 
T. H. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, Washington College. Tenn. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coed. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Thorougl aca- 
demic preparaticn through college-study-plan. Ex- 
cellent guidance program. Varsity sports, golf. Mid- 
way Phila.-Balto. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
_Norman C. Farniot, Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, M4. 





Presbyterian. 
E 1744 





Boys’ Preparatory 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE a gs 


Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and ~~ 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life grees in Arts. Sciences. Music 
Preparation for teaching, business. law. engineering. 
ministry, medicine. P 4. ley Harker. 


‘Maryville College 


One of America’s better small colleges 

A teour-yeer co-educational college ef arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian. fully ac- 
Credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
EGucation. Business A ation. Pre-protes- 
Sional training for taw, medicine. ministry. etc. tntercot- 
tegiate athletics for all. Write President Raiph W. Licyd. 
Geox G. Maryville Cotliege. Maryville. Tennessee. 
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TUSCULUM COLLEGE 

Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs 
Raymond C. Rankin, President. Greeneville, Tenn. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 


A PERSONAL 
PVaolol-tullae-toha-talilia- 





ADMIRAL FARRAGUT "any sccretnet 

t T Ri , N.J.; St. Peters- 
ACAD EMY i? re. Fia "Naval training. Also dt 
School in Fla. Testing Ne. guidance for college and ca- 


reer. Sports, s. Summer camp & sch 
Catalog: py the > =. oo Box P, Toms River, 


CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 125th year of character build- 
ing. Grades o 12. a charges $1400.00. 

Box 45, New Pennsylvania. 














WAYNESBURG COLLEGE '222¢¢2 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully yo 

credited Arts. sciences. pre-med, pre-law -en- 
gineering. pre-ministerial, and others. “Phe endly 
Coliege.’’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul si, Ww . Pa. 


5 art, 


FORK UNION MILITARY Subject 


Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has increased 
honor Toll 50% . Develops concentration, Accredited. 
ROTC highest rating. Modern bidgs., 2 gyms, pools. 
Separate Jr. School. grades 5-8. 63rd yr. Catalog. 
Dr. 3. C. Wicker, Box 61. Fork Union, Virginia. 


Girls’ Preparatory 








LANKENAU 2e2rding &_ Day. School | for 


Girls. Pre- school "through high 
school. Fully accredited. ‘Thorough preparation for 
covees. Small =. Art. music, drama, sports. 
22-acre subur' estate. Moderate rate. Lutheran. 
srtabtehed 1890. Write for catalog. Tel. GE 8-6122. 
3213 W. School House Lane, ladeiphia 44, Pa 
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Supreme Court Upholds 
Sunday Closing Laws 


In far-reaching decisions, the United 
States Supreme Court has upheld the 
right of the states to pass laws regulating 
Sunday commercial activities. The four 
cases on which the decisions were based 
had reached the Court for review from 
courts in Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. Observers expect the re- 
cent opinions to have a wide effect in 
upholding a variety of laws limiting Sun- 
day commerce, presently existing in ev- 
ery state of the union except Alaska. 

Two broad constitutional issues con- 
fronted the Court in deciding the blue- 
law cases: 

1) Do Sunday laws constitute an 
establishment of religion? 

To this the justices answered no, rul- 
ing that the prime purpose of the laws 
is to establish “an atmosphere of entire 
community repose,” mainly for health 
purposes. The fact that the day chosen 
for repose coincides with the Christian 
day of worship is merely a traditional 
and incidental matter. A further conten- 
tion on the part of merchants in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania that the laws 
deny equal protection to citizens as re- 
quired by the Constitution because they 
permit some commercial activities while 
forbidding others was also denied by the 
Court. The Justices held 8-1 (Justice 
William O. Douglas dissenting) that the 
states have the power to regulate com- 
merce in this manner even though the 
laws in question may be illogical, and 
that such laws do not constitute an es- 
tablishment of religion. 

2) Should there be exceptions 
made in enforcing blue laws in favor 
of those whose religious convictions 
tequire them to rest on a day other 
than Sunday? 
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Here the Court was more narrowly 
divided. The majority of six felt that 
while it might be more difficult for Jews 
and those of some other minority faiths 
to practice their religion because of a 
given Sunday law, this difficulty does not 
constitute a genuine violation of consti- 
tutional guarantees of freedom of reli- 
gion. 

On the problem of making exceptions 
for, say, a Jewish market, Justices Potter 
Stewart and William J. Brennan, Jr., as 
well as Justice Douglas, wrote separate 
dissenting opinions. Said Stewart, “Penn- 
sylvania has passed a law which compels 
an Orthodox Jew to choose between his 
religious faith and his economic survival. 
... It is a choice which I think no state 
can constitutionally demand.” 

Justice Douglas went further, insisting 
that “a legislature of Christians can no 
more make minorities conform to their 
weekly regime than a legislature of Mos- 
lems.” 

But Justice Frankfurter, only Jewish 
member of the Court, who wrote a long 
opinion concurring with the majority in 
the four decisions, said that exceptions 
would be difficult to enforce, would mar 
the complete repose the laws aim for, 
and would give those for whom excep- 
tions are made an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage as well as making necessary a 
good deal of inquiry into people’s reli- 
gious convictions in order to determine 
eligibility for exceptions. 

Frankfurter’s opinion, presented 
with charts and tables showing the blue 
laws of all the states, ran to eighty-six 
pages, and was a measure of the amount 
of time and research the justices had put 
into the decisions in these cases. 

While Justice Warren pointed out that 
there might be blue laws which the 
Court could conceivably find unconstitu- 
tional, it seemed likely that the majority 


of Americans, like the majority of the 
Court, agreed with him in feeling that 
“people of all religions and people with 
no religion regard Sunday as a time for 
family activity, for visiting friends and 
relatives, for late-sleeping, for passive 
and active entertainments, for dining 
out, and the like.” The Court’s opinions 
make it likely that this kind of American 
Sunday will continue for a long time to 
come. 


Dominican Republic: 
The Struggling 1 Per Cent 


The assassination of Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, the 
Dominican Republic’s strong man since 
1930, throws a new sector of the Carib- 
bean into uncertainty. The outcome of 
the sudden end of Trujillo’s long reign 
cannot be foreseen, says the Reverend 
W. Donald Harris, director for work in 
the West Indies for the United Presbyte- 
rian Board of National Missions. 

Mr. Harris toured the Dominican 
Republic in mid-May and visited many 
of the 119 churches, schools, clinics, and 
other programs of the Dominican Evan- 
gelical Church, in which United Presby- 
terians cooperate. The Church, which is 
governed by its own General Assembly, 
was started in 1920 as a totally new ven- 
ture in ecumenicity by Methodists, 
Evangelical United Brethren, and Pres- 
byterians through the Board of National 
Missions. These denominations, joined 
recently by the Moravian Church, help 
underwrite the program of the Domini- 
can Evangelical Church and name rep- 
resentatives to a coordinating Board for 
Christian Work in Santo Domingo, the 
pre-Trujillo name for the country. 

“The Dominican Church is a healthy 
one,” Mr. Harris says. “Pastors are all 
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island-born. About half of them have 
studied at the evangelical seminaries in 
Puerto Rico and Cuba or have taken 
some work in the United States. They 
are well able to keep their church pro- 
gram going despite present uncertain- 
ties. Only the field secretary, the Rev- 
erend Maurice C. Daily, a Methodist, 
and a director of Christian education are 
North Americans. 

“Neither laymen nor pastors of the 
Evangelical Church are unacquainted 
with the problem of how to keep the 
Christian faith alive under difficult cir- 
cumstances,” Mr. Harris states. “Domini- 
can Protestants, who call themselves 
evangelicals,” he says, “are a tiny minor- 
ity in a strongly Roman Catholic culture. 
It is estimated that all evangelicals to- 
gether barely account for 30,000 in a 
population of more than 2,900,000. 
There are about 3,000 members of the 
Dominican Evangelical Church itself; 
membership is increasing at a rate of 
about 10 per cent annually.” 

Reinforcing the weight of centuries 
of Roman Catholic religious domination 
was a 1954 concordat between the Do- 
minican government and the Vatican, 
which placed Roman Catholic and pub- 
lic schools on an equal footing and pro- 
vided for classes in Roman Catholicism 
in the public schools. Pupils may be ex- 
cused from these classes, but often doing 
so exposes them to ridicule. 

To take care of its children, as well as 
to provide schools for many with no edu- 
cation, the Dominican Evangelical 
Church has established eight schools, one 
of them a 350-student day and boarding 
school in the capital, Trujillo City. 

Many of the Church’s twenty-two or- 
ganized congregations also hold adult 
literacy classes. The Church also has 
three clinics, a bookstore and publishing 
house, and strong leadership training 
programs. Last summer, Inter American 
University of Puerto Rico held a short 
course in the Dominican Republic for 
teachers of the day schools. 

The Dominican Evangelical Church, 
like the country itself, is at a turning 
point. Started as a cooperative venture, 
it apparently has become stranded in a 
nondenominational no-man’s land. For 
fear of taking the coloration of any one 
denomination, it has had to generate its 
own program and resources. No parent 
body has felt total responsibility for it, 
and as a result none has shepherded it 
through its formative years. 

“At present,”’ Mr. Harris notes, 
“twelve congregations meet in rented 
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buildings. Several others have handbuilt 
sanctuaries that barely begin to meet 
their needs. Other Protestant Churches, 
backed by strong denominational ties, 
have recently begun to move fast to 
build churches and schools to help fill 
the religious vacuum for many thousands 
who are Roman Catholic in name only. 

“We should not overlook the fact, 
however,” he points out, “that although 
the Church is small, it is articulate about 
its faith, democratic in its procedures, 
and zealous about what it believes.” 

Typical of the kind of faith Domini- 
cans hold, he says, is the fact that several 
laymen of First Church, Trujillo City, 
literally packed up their families and 
moved to other communities where they 
felt the Church was needed. 

From the meetings these laymen held 
in their homes have come Sunday church 
schools with memberships from sixty to 
135. These missions are struggling to set 
down roots while a hurricane of change 
whips across the country. 


Church Membership Up, 
Moral Standards Down 


At the 173rd General Assembly in May, 
applause and unanimous acceptance 
greeted the presentation of the report of 
the Special Committee on National Pur- 
pose by chairman Henry P. Van Dusen, 
president of Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. A directive from the 
1960 General Assembly created the 
committee, calling attention to the 
“growing crisis in our culture that de- 
mands a bold acceptance of new duties 
in contrast to a superficial and irrelevant 
moralism,” and requesting help to the 
Church in its task of fulfilling its mission 
to the civil community “by a prophetic 
involvement in the redefinition of a na- 
tional purpose.” 

“Awareness of illness may be the first 
step toward the restoration of health,” 
Dr. Van Dusen said in presenting the re- 
port, the substance of which is given 
below: 


1. The Nature of the Malady 


Close examination of the wealth of 
writing and speaking on the topic of 
“National Purpose” discloses a contra- 
diction. 

On the one hand, it is widely assumed 
that the American people’s present dis- 
quiet springs from a “loss” or at least 
doubt as to the principles and goals of 


national existence. 

On the other hand, almost without ex. 
ception the discussions affirm that the 
United States has a “National Purpose,” 
that it is set forth clearly and definitively 
in the founding documents, and that 
these familiar and revered declarations 
are as valid and mandatory today as they 
were at the nation’s birth... . 

Questions may be raised as to the ade. 
quacy of these declarations, framed more 
than a century and a half ago in the con. 
text and language of a youthful, small, 
isolated, and relatively homogeneous na- 
tion, to direct a vast and heterogeneous 
populace confronting the utterly different 
problems of a great world power. . 
These principles must be supplemented 
and their implications defined in every 
generation. 

Nevertheless, the contradiction points 
to a basic deficiency in diagnosis. It sug. 
gests that the ailment which afflicts the 
American people at this time does not 
arise primarily from uncertainty as to 
national aims, but from causes which lie 
deeper in the national life. 

Over and over again it is being af- 
firmed with wearisome reiteration: the 
American people’s problem is not that 
they lack a definition of objectives, but 
that these no longer supply a conviction 
of mission, a sense of destiny, and a uni- 
fied will leading to action. 

This points to the nature of the present 
sickness: 

“There is a deepening crisis in Ameri- 
can life due to a growing confusion be- 
tween the beliefs we still profess as a 
people and the values we actually live by, 
which has resulted in an erosion of per- 
sonal integrity and public conscience and 
in the receding of our impelling and uni- 
fying sense of high national purpose.” 
(172nd General Assembly ) 

The radical contradictions in the com- 
mon life were set forth by the National 
Council of Churches’ Assembly last De- 
cember: 

“This nation has allowed the sins of 
prejudice and discrimination to flourish. 
Persons are still denied full rights of cit- 
izenship and access to opportunities for 
education, employment, and housing be- 
cause of their race. We have witnessed 
shocking violations vf public trust. In 
some of our great cities persons elected 
or appointed to posts of ‘public service’ 
have used these positions to prey upon 
the public and to take advantage of their 
fellow citizens. Despite the expansion of 
education, we have seen an alarming rise 
of anti-intellectualism which not only 
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handicaps the work of teachers, artists, 
and scholars, but also threatens the sov- 
ereignty of truth and the rule of reason 
in our society. The pace of change has 
produced cynicism and the worship of 
false gods. By our admiration of status- 
seekers, we have weakened the claims of 
excellence and individual integrity and 
have denied the Christian affirmation 
that he who is greatest among us shall 
be the servant of all, By relaxation of 
standards of family integrity, by neglect 
of the duties of parents toward children 
and of children toward parents, by care- 
lessness in the fulfillment of these per- 
sonal fidelities in which family life is 
rooted, we have undermined the foun- 
dations of our common life.” 

Within the community is the individ- 
ual. A nation’s character is largely de- 
pendent upon the character of its citi- 
zens. That there are corrosion and dis- 
ease in the moral life of the American 
people few would question. There is 
overwhelming evidence of our lack of 
personal morality in mounting alcohol- 
ism, increasing drug addiction, spread- 
ing juvenile delinquency, multiplying 
marriage failures, sexual license, and il- 
legitimacy. Moreover, on every side we 
find lack of personal integrity, exploita- 
tion of the ignorant and the weak by the 
clever and the strong, distortion of truth, 
and disregard of law. Perhaps the most 
alarming symptom is the dearth of public 
indignation concerning this moral decay. 
Small wonder the American people are 
afflicted with uncertainty, indecision, 
and impotence of corporate will. 

At once we are brought hard up 
against matters which are the special 
concern and the specific responsibility 
of the churches. More than that; they 
expose the failure of the churches in their 
primary duty to the nation. 


ll. The Concern of the Churches 


The attribution of the national malaise 
to “too little religion” is too facile an ex- 
planation and the prescription of “return 
to religion” is too superficial a panacea. 
It is precisely at the moment of largest 
adherence to religious loyalties and re- 
ligious institutions in its history that the 
nation’s life is marked by a disintegration 
in moral and ethical behavior, The “re- 
turn to religion” in our day has produced 
nO corresponding moral fruitage. On the 
contrary, while the curve of religious in- 
terest has been rising, that of moral 
health has been falling. Here is the most 
Profound contradiction in our national 
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> POST SUMMIT_When President Kennedy and Premier 
Khrushchev met in Vienna, no momentous decisions were ex- 
pected. Their conversations on Berlin, disarmament, and nuclear 
testing resulted in sharp disagreement. Hopefully, however, the 
meeting helped re-establish contacts broken between East and 
West as a result of the explosive summit sessions last year in Paris. 

What achievements, if any, there were from the Vienna meeting 
will become apparent only as the fate of Laos is clarified and the 
conference on a nuclear testing ban is resumed. 

Personally, the President's European visit was an unquestioned 
success. Crowds in Paris, Vienna, and London got firsthand 
glimpses of the youthful American president, and they obviously 
liked what they saw. 


> SCHOOL AID IN DOUBT -The issue of Federal aid to pub- 
lic schools has resulted in more mail to Senators and Congressmen 
than any other proposed legislation this session. Behind the letter- 
writing and lobbying is recognition that a small group of uncom- 
mitted Congressmen will probably determine the fate of a bill 
already approved by a House committee. A recent survey by the 
National Education Association showed nearly equal division be- 
tween those favoring and opposed to the bill; about sixty Repre- 
sentatives were undecided. 


> ENTER REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA-Celebrations by 
Dutch-speaking members of the white community and sporadic 
stay-at-home protest demonstrations by Africans marked the offi- 
cial birth of the Republic of South Africa. Withdrawal from the 
British Commonwealth resulted from South Africa’s resentment 
of criticism of its apartheid, or racial segregation, policies. “We 
expect stronger measures to be taken,” wrote famed South African 
author Alan Paton last month. “Once a government rules by power 
alone, it must rule by more and more power.” In Capetown, the 
Dean of the Anglican diocese charged that security police were 
seeking to intimidate critics of segregation. 


> EXIT TRUJILLO-—Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo's 
assassination in the Dominican Republic came when his campaign 
of repression against the Roman Catholic Church had reached an 
explosive pitch. Only a few weeks earlier, legislation was intro- 
duced into Parliament that would have made it possible to con- 
fiscate church properties and abolish religious instruction in the 
schools. Whether the bill, which also repudiates the concordat 
signed with the Vatican in 1954, will be withdrawn by the new 
regime remains to be seen. For the country’s Protestant minority— 
as well as for the Roman Catholic majority—the “palace revolu- 
tion” is likely to bring little change. 
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existence—steadily rising attention to re- 
ligion, steadily declining ethical practice. 

Not “too little religion,” but double- 
minded religion, its divorce from prac- 
tice, is our sickness. This fact is a judg- 
ment upon the churches and the religion 
they have been content to foster. And it 
is a direct challenge to the churches, an 
insistent imperative upon their attention 
and their action—most particularly, those 
churches which stand in the Reformed 
tradition. For that tradition affirms a Di- 
vine Sovereignty which embraces equally 
the lives of individuals and the destiny 
of communities. 

The Church dare not evade its duty 
to bring home to the nation these truths 
essential for its well-being. 

But it must move beyond the declara- 
tion of the moral conditions for national 
health and attempt to spell out obliga- 
tions implicit in an adequate National 
Purpose for our day. 


ll. Implications of 
National Purpose for Today 


Historically, nations have based their 
policies mainly upon the assumed twin 
necessities of national survival and the 
preservation or enhancement of the qual- 
ity of life existing within the nation. In 
extremity, sheer national survival has 
tended to assume priority over, even to 
eclipse, all other values. 

However, even those not acknowledg- 
ing the existence of a sovereign God 
whose judgments are “true and righteous 
altogether” recognize that the long sweep 
of history has been thus far unkind to 
nation states that have subordinated all 
other considerations to their own con- 
tinued existence. 

As Christians we believe it is our re- 
sponsibility, in the light of the revelation 
in Jesus Christ, to enlarge our country’s 
concept of the ingredients of survival, to 
expand its understanding of the quality 
of life which is worth defending, and to 
suggest the direction in which it should 
move toward these goals. 

In today’s world we do not argue with 
the commitment to maintain our nation’s 
military strength. We are convinced, 
however, that the unfinished business of 
freedom and justice in our common life 
is an imperative in the task of survival; 
more than that, it is an essential element 
of the quality of life God desires for us 
and for all people. 

The Civil War was fought, at least in 
part, to test whether a national commu- 
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nity “conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal . . . can long endure.” The 
validity of such a concept is once again 
being put to the test—this time on a 
world scale. 
achieved either in our public policy or in 
our private behavior that liberty, equal- 
itv, and justice which we believe belongs 
by God-given right to all human beings. 

The processes employed in the quest 
of these achievements are as important 
as the goals themselves, Conflict and con- 
troversy are inevitable in all human as- 
sociations, particularly in a free society 
where differences are allowed to express 
themselves without being stamped out 


Meanwhile we have not 


by coercion, But the ways in which con- 
flicts are resolved are crucial. Sincere ef- 
forts to adopt policies enhancing our way 
of life have not only precipitated legiti- 
mate debate; they have also been oc- 
casions for irresponsible charges and 
acrimonious allegations. Americans can 
ill afford the luxury of carelessly and 
recklessly impugning the motives or 
questioning the loyalty of their fellow 
Americans. Not only must we get on with 
the unfinished business of a free society; 
we must debate and decide the alterna- 
tives before us with vigor but without 
recriminations. 

No less important is our capacity to 
absorb rapid social change, and respond 
positively to it. Our forefathers met the 
challenge of a geographical frontier with 
courage and initiative. Today the chal- 
lenges are different—exploding popula- 
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tion, expanding technology, a deepening 
complexity of social, political, and eco- 
nomic relations. They require of us a 
new brand of courage and initiative. . . . 

Our country’s place in the world com- 
munity of nations is radically different 
from that envisioned by our Founding 
Fathers. We cannot live to ourselves or 
die to ourselves. We are inextricably in- 
volved in leadership and _ responsibility 
in an interdependent world. 

We cannot, in any unilateral sense, 
export freedom. At the same time, the 
hard-learned and costly lessons of liberty 
that are ours we should stand ready to 
share with any nation at its request, in 
order that it may develop its own indig- 
enous institutions and processes accord- 
ing to its peculiar needs. ... 


IV. The Role of Christians 
and the Church 


Each Christian has his part as a re- 
sponsible citizen, The National Purpose 
will not be followed unless the individ- 
uals who make up our nation develop 
certain essential characteristics and atti- 
tudes. It is thus essential that every 
American 

(1) adopt personal integrity and mor- 
ality as a part of his code of life and rise 
in indignation against public acceptance 
of immoral and dishonest practices; 

(2) accept his obligation to do his job, 
whatever that job may be, to the best of 
his ability—thereby engaging in the pur- 
suit of excellence—and urge others to do 
the same; 

(3) make his private interests sub- 
servient to the public good; 

(4) express appreciation for his coun- 
try’s accomplishments and impatience 
with her faults; 

(5) uphold an orderly society where 
men can think and act with reason and 
not in response to mob psychology; and 

(6) think and act with concern and 
compassion for his fellow men, in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere. 

But each Christian citizen has the fur- 
ther responsibility to clarify his own 
thinking on the true foundations of na- 
tional well-being, to,declare those prin- 
ciples to a nation largely indifferent to 
them, to hold his nation’s policies and 
conduct under judgment of God’s pur- 
poses insofar as he can discern them, and 
to enlist his energies at the points of his 
nation’s most urgent need. This is a spe- 
cific call to every church member to ful- 
fill his Christian obligation in the present 
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quest for “National Purpose.” 

For many Christians, especially but 
not solely those with life still largely be- 
fore them, this call comes with a far more 
urgent and costly personal command: to 
the enlistment of self in life-commitment 
in behalf of God’s peoples both here and 
in distant lands... . 

Finally, the Church cannot expect of 
the nation greater integrity, deeper hon- 
esty, more sacrifice than it manifests in 
its own life. 

If the Church is to be faithful to its 
Lord, it must be a witness to his truth as 
involving every aspect of personal char- 
acter, every facet of man’s relationship 
to man, as well as man’s relationship to 


God. 


Cincinnati Presbytery 
Finds McCrackin Guilty 


For more than five years, the Rever- 
end Maurice McCrackin, a religious pac- 
ifist, has not paid Federal income tax. 
He could not in conscience, he declared, 
allow his money to be used for military 
purposes. 

In 1958, Mr. McCrackin, then a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, re- 
ceived a summons from the Internal 
Revenue Service. He did not obey this 
summons, but wrote to the District Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue, “I cannot 
cooperate with an agency such as your 
own which has in it so many elements of 
a police state.” 

In September, 1958, Mr. McCrackin 
was arrested by Federal authorities. Be- 
cause he refused to walk into court, he 
was carried. He did not stand before the 
judge. 

Mr. McCrackin was convicted of a 
charge of ignoring his summons and 
sentenced to six months in Federal 
prison. After his release, he returned to 
his pastorate at West Cincinnati-St. Bar- 
nabas Church. 

In June, 1960, the Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati voted to bring Mr. McCrackin to 
trial on three charges based on the Con- 
fession of Faith: 

“1) The Reverend Maurice F. Mc- 
Crackin has resisted the ordinances of 
God, in that upon pretense of Christian 
liberty he has opposed the civil lawful 
powers, and the lawful exercise of it, 
contrary to the Constitution of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A.” ; 

“2) The Reverend Maurice F. Mc- 





Crackin has published erroneous opin- 
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HOW A LUSTY, FIGHTING YOUNG ADVENTURER 
TURNED INTO A SAINTLY MAN OF GOD #44 


FRANCIS 
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20m Century-Fox presents FRANCIS OF ASSISI" starring BRADFORD DILLMAN - DOLORES HART - STUART WHITMAN ana PEDRO ARMENDARIZ 


as THE SULTAN . Produced by PLATO A. SKOURAS - directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ - Screenplay by EUGENE VALE, JAMES FORSYTH ana JACK THOMAS 
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POLIO is not a thing of the past! There is no reason 
to believe that you, your children, or babies, are any 
more immune to it now than you ever were—if you 
do not have Salk vaccine shots! 


It takes only a few minutes to get your shots. Ar- 


is still range for them now. Call your family physician or 
: local health department for information. 
active! Young parents should be especially careful in pro- 
tecting themselves and babies against POLIO. Start 
Are YOU babies on their series of shots between the ages of 6 
and 8 weeks. 
protected? Don't delay another day. Arrange for your polio 


protection now! 


Don’t take a chance— take your polio shots : 
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ions and maintained practices which are 
destructive to the external peace and 
order which Christ hath established in 
the Church, contrary to the Constitution 
of The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A.” 

“3) The Reverend Maurice F. Mc- 
Crackin has failed to obey the lawful 
commands and to be subject to the au- 
thority of the civil magistrates, contrary 
to the Constitution of The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A.” 

In May of this year, the judicial com- 
mission charged by Presbytery with try- 
ing the case reported its verdict. The 
defendant was found guilty of all three 
charges. He was suspended indefinitely 
from the exercise of his office as minis- 
ter, and from the Communion of the 


Church. 


In Presbyterian law, this judgment 


may be lifted in two ways. (1) Mr. Mc- 
Crackin may fully satisfy the Presbytery 
as to the reality of his repentance and be 


restored to his former rights and priv- 


ileges in the Church. (2) The Synod of 


Ohio or the General Assembly may re- 
verse the judgment of Presbytery on ap- 
peal. Mr. McCrackin has filed notice of 
his intention to appeal the decision to 
the Synod. Should his conviction be up- 
held by Synod, Ke would then have the 
right to appeal to the General Assembly, 
which is the final authority in church 
law. 

In its verdict, the judicial commission 
explained that “the fact of Christian lib- 
erty and the right to the exercise of such 
liberty are not in question in this case . . . 
statutory laws per se do not impose a 





> The Press and the Clergy (sum- 
mer replacement for “Frontiers of 
Faith”). Dr. Clifton E. Moore, 
moderator. July 2: Is the Church 
Competent to Make Business Its 
Business? Clergy, Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake and the Reverend Otto 
Press, Lou Sneider and 
George Cornell. July 9: Is Christian- 
ity Standing Up to Communism? 
Clergy, Dr. Franklin C. Fry and Dr. 
James E. Wagner; Press, Harold K. 
Milks and Willmar Thorkelson. 
NBC-TV, Sundays. 


Bremer; 


> Look Up and Live. Summer se- 
ries—a new experiment in religious 
programing. Selections from con- 
temporary plays performed by a 
stock company of actors and ac- 
tresses, who then discuss their mean- 
ing and significance with a clergy- 
man. July—dramatic selections from 
the works of younger writers, whose 
concerns and comments will be ex- 
amined in relation to the relevance 
of the Christian faith in our culture. 
The Reverend Sydney Lanier, host. 
CBS-TV, Sundays. 





On the Air 


> National Radio Pulpit. Dr. Ed- 
mund Steimle, speaker. NBC, Sun- 
days. 


> The Art of Living. Dr. Wayne 
Clymer, Evangelical Theological 
Seminary, Naperville, Illinois, 


speaker. NBC-radio, Sundays. 


> Pilgrimage. The American 
Scene, a series designed to show our 
American heritage—our songs and 
. past and 
present ... people. July 2: Inde- 
pendence Day, 1961. Scott Vincent, 
commentator, with famous stage 


music . . . landmarks. . 


and screen personnel and music by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra with the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir. July 9: 
New England. Scott Vincent, com- 
mentator, with famous stage and 
screen personnel, and music by the 
Norman Luboff Choir with Jo Staf- 
ford and Leroy Anderson. ABC ra- 
dio, Sundays. 


Please check your local newspa- 
pers for time and station in your 
area. 
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limitation on this liberty, as there may 
be cases in which civil disobedience may 
be warranted.” , 

But when a law is unjust, the com. 
mission said, “the first duty of the free 
conscience” is to seek to amend, repeal, 
or secure reinterpretation of the law 
“through the constitutionally provided 
procedures.” When these means fail, “it 
is not only the right, but the necessary 
duty to oppose such law by ‘civil disobe. 
dience’ for the sake of one’s conscience 
under God.” 

But in refusing “to make himself ame. 
nable to the administration of the law,” 
Mr. McCrackin showed “defiance to the 
due process of the law, not simply a pro- 
test of the tax law itself.” 

Similarly, the commission maintained 
that “the freedom of the pulpit and the 
pulpiteer is not in question.” But, while 
acknowledging that the majority of the 
members of the congregation of West 
Cincinnati-St. Barnabas Church have 
“remained loyal,” the commission felt 
that “the defense failed to show that this 
loyalty and peace have been unani- 
mous.” 

“A small number of persons” have left 
the church, the commission said, and 
“funds have been withdrawn.” The ver- 
dict concluded that the “peace of the 
church” is “threatened with destruction” 
because of published opinions of Mr. 
McCrackin. And “the opinions are erro- 
neous for the reason that the defendant 
has not tested either the civil or the ec- 
clesiastical law through the due proc- 
esses of those laws.” 

In pronouncing sentence, the judicial 
commission instructed Mr. McCrackin 

“(1) to answer any summons of the 
courts of the land; 

“(2) to defend yourself in a manner 
befitting a responsible citizen in a nation 
constitutionally conceived; 

“(3) to use the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of this country to exercise your 
liberty; and 

“(4) to appeal or use whatever other 
lawful means are available to determine 
the measure of freedom which the gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
may allow within the framework of the 
Internal Revenue Code and Regulations. 

“The Church by this order does not 
pretend to be a ‘collector of income 
taxes’; you are free to pay or not to pay 
any alleged income tax liability. But you 
are ordered to take your action within 
the law. The Church by this order does 
instruct you to use the processes of law, 
particularly the right of appeal, in order 
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that ‘civil disobedience, or the exercise 
of liberty in your acts opposing the law- 
ful civil powers, may be determined as 
either ‘warranted’ or ‘unwarranted.’ 

“You are further ordered to report 
your actions directly to the Presbytery 
of Cincinnati of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A.; and your failure 
to comply to this order shall be regarded 
as contumacy.” 


Two Presbyterians 
Join “Freedom Riders” 


Two United Presbyterians were 
among a group of seven Negro and white 
“Freedom Riders” arrested last month in 
Montgomery, Alabama. The Reverend 
William Sloane Coffin, Jr., the chaplain 
at Yale University, and Joseph Charles 
Jones, a middler at the United Presbyte- 
rian seminary at Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, Charlotte, North Carolina, were 
arrested when they sought service at a 
segregated lunch counter in Montgom- 
ery’s bus terminal. 

Mr. Coffin put up bail following his 
arrest and returned to New Haven to 
await a trial scheduled for mid-June. Mr. 
Jones, at first refusing bail, spent several 
nights in the Montgomery jail. Earlier 
this spring, Mr. Jones elected a thirty- 
day jail sentence instead of a fine, along 
with other students for participating in 
sit-in demonstrations in Rock Hill, South 
Carolina (see P.L., May 1). In addition, 
he has taken part in picketing of segre- 
gated movie theaters in his home town 
of Charlotte. 

Mr. Jones, Mr. Coffin, and their five 
fellow “Freedom Riders” arrived in 
Montgomery by bus from Atlanta, 
Georgia. They were met at the station 
by the Reverend Ralph D. Abernathy, 
pastor of the city’s First (Negro) Baptist 
Church. Also at the station were several 
hundred persons who, cognizant of 200 
National Guardsmen nearby, gave the 
seven visitors an orderly reception. The 
following morning the seven men, ignor- 
ing a warning from Governor Patterson 
of Alabama, went to the terminal, where 
they had planned to take a bus for Jack- 
son, Mississippi. Entering the segregated 
lunch counter, the men were arrested for 
disorderly conduct. 

Back in New Haven, Dr. Coffin 
questioned the wisdom of a “cooling off 
period” recommended by Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy. “Such a cooling 
off period,” said Coffin, “is a return to 
injustice.” 
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Around the interior of the 
* dome topping the Jefferson 
Memorial in Washington, 
D.C., are inscribed these words: 


‘“‘T have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” 

That vow Thomas Jefferson kept 
throughout his long and vigorous 
life. It is an oath any American in 
public leadership ought willingly 
to take, and certainly it is appro- 
priate to the task of the faculty 
and student body of a liberal arts 
college. For liberal education is 
the indispensable defense against 
tyranny over the human mind. 

The liberally educated know 
what to support and what to up- 
hold and what to oppose—and 
most important of all, they know 
why. Their minds are set free, 
liberated by their knowledge of 
the past and their understanding 
of the nature of Man—not just 
American Man or Russian, Chi- 
nese, or African Man, but Man. 

That is why education is called 
liberal. Not because it is uncon- 





servative. On the contrary, educa- 
tion at its best always seems to 
conserve the best of the past. It 
is liberal because it liberates, sets 
free from bondage of whatever sort, 
religious or social or political. It 
lifts Man out of his accidental 
situation in space and time and 
raises him up so that he can view 
all of existence, as Spinoza put it, 
sub specie eterntatis, from the stand- 
point of eternity. 

Independence of mind and of 
thought is the real enemy of all 
tyranny. And the cultivation of 
that independence, that freedom, 
is the task of liberal education. 

This will always be the enter- 
prise of the noble company of 
Christians concerned with liberal 
education in every land and in 
every age. 

The statement above is 
an excerpt from the ad- 
dress given by Dr. 
William Graham Cole 
at his inauguration as 
president of Lake For- 
est College in Illinois. 
Lake Forest is one of 
45 Presbyterian-related 
colleges in the U.S. 





Write today for a fact sheet describing the needs, goals and 
prospects of the Presbyterian-related college nearest you. 
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now ride 
up and down 
stairs... 


relax in 
a safe 


SHEPARD 
ESCALIFT 


This modern stair-climbing chair takes 
you up and down without effort or 
danger. Riding a wali-hugging steel! 
track, it can be designed to cross land- 
ings and round corners. Comfortable 
seat folds out of way when not in use. 
A wonderful convenience for aged and 
handicapped, the EscaLliFT can be 
used also to haul parcels and lu eee. 
Priced from about $1200... only $20 
per month on financing pian. 














NEWS 
\Of People and Places 


PASTOR RESIGNS TO STRESS 
STUDENT WORK IN AFRICA 

Dr. James H. Robinson has resigned 
as pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
the Master in Harlem, New York, to de- 
vote full time to activities dealing with 
Africa. As founder and director of Oper- 
ation Crossroads Africa, in which college 
students spend their summer vacations 
working on development programs in 
| African villages, he will continue the 
| furtherance of that project. This summer 
225 students will work in sixteen nations 
| there. 

Dr. Robinson will remain one of four 
vice-chairmen of the National Advisory 
Council for the Peace Corps, a post to 
which he was appointed by President 
Kennedy. This month he became a con- 








~—=—-Mail for FREE Litereture- —-—-— sultant on Africa to the Commission on 

| Dover Corporation || Ecumenical Mission and Relations of 

| Electric Elevator Division tg onio || The United Presbyterian Church in the 

| Please send literature on: I U.S.A. 

| © EscaLiFT (stair-climbing chair) | 

| 0 Home LiFT (residence elevator) | 

| | | GIFTS TO COLLEGES ANNOUNCED 
Name as | *. 4 

| ; aaa | | Four United Presbyterian-related col- 

ito reee : | | leges were recently recipients of large 

1 = ——————__||sums of money to be used for various 








CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. INC 
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educational purposes. 

The College of Wooster, Ohio, has 
announced a gift of $1,000,000 toward 
| construction of a new $1,600,000 library, 
|to be named the Andrews Library. The 
|donor is Mrs. Matthew Andrews of 
Cleveland, who had previously given the 
| college a men’s dormitory, named Mat- 
| thew Andrews Hall in honor of her hus- 
| band. The present library will be con- 





j 
| 
| 
| 
| 





verted into an arts building which, if the 
need arises, can be reconverted for |i. 
brary use. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 
Missouri, received $331,277 from the 
estates of the late Dr. and Mrs. John 
Marshall Roberts of Chicago. An early 
graduate of Missouri Valley, Dr. Rob- 
erts was a member of its board of trus- 
tees for thirty-three years. Five thousand 
dollars will be set aside for a scholarship 
fund, and $17,119 will be used for in- 
creases in science faculty salaries and 
the immediate purchase of permanent 
scientific equipment. By the terms of the 
will, the remaining $309,158 will be 
placed in the college endowment fund 
and the income used for additional sci- 
entific equipment and salaries in the 
physical sciences. 

Florida (St. Petersburg) Presbyte- 
rian College has received a $219,000 
unrestricted bequest from the estate of 
the late Mrs. Frances C. Elliott of St. 
Petersburg. The money will be used 
toward the building of the $12,500,000 
campus. 

Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, 
has received a grant of $50,000 from the 
George F. Baker Trust of New York City 
for the purpose of establishing the 
George F. Baker Scholarship program. 
This will provide superior educational 
opportunity to young men showing high 
promise of leadership in business and 
human affairs, irrespective of present fi- 
nancial ability. The grant will enable 
Centre to institute the program in the 
fall of 1962 and continue it in 1963 and 


1964. 





Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, since 1959 vice-president and acting president of Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary, is now president of that institution. Previously he was presi- 
dent of Western Theological Seminary, which consolidated with Pittsburgh-Xenia. 
He will serve in his new post until his scheduled retirement in June, 1962. 
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For the Record 
CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 


175th. Freehold in Charlton, R.R. No. 
1, Ballston Lake, N.Y. (the Rev. Arthur 
M. Meissner, pastor). 

125th. Wabash, Ind. (the Rev. Ware 
W. Wimberly, pastor). 

100th. First, Lonaconing, Md. (the 
Rev. John R. McClain, pastor). 

First, Oil City, Pa. (the Rev. William 
M. Aber, pastor). 

Robinsonville, New Franken, Wisc. 
(the Rev. Richard H. Selway, pastor). 
Recently the manse was refurbished 
and remodeled. 

90th. First, Marion, Kans., and First, 
Peabody, Kans. (the Rev. James D. Bass, 
pastor, Marion-Peabody Larger Parish). 

First, St. James, Minn. (the Rev. Rob- 
ert L. Chalmers, pastor). 

Third, Paterson, N.J. (the Rev. E. 
Charles Welsh, pastor). At the time the 
renovated sanctuary was dedicated. 

75th. First, Fort Morgan, Colo. (the 
Rev. Frank Lewis McCormick, pastor). 

First, Bancroft, Nebr. (the Rev. Burr 
Morris, pastor). 

West Grove, Pa. (the Rev. Howard 
E. Pusey, pastor). The church also dedi- | 
cated a new Christian education build- | 


ing. 

50th. First, Winkelman, Ariz. 
Rev. E. G. Atkinson, pastor). 

First, Wilmette, Ill. (the Rev. 
Alexander B. Allison, pastor). 


(the 


Dr. 


DEDICATIONS: 


Countryside, Esparto, Calif. (the 
Rev. John M. Irvine, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 

Westminster, Temple City, Calif. 
(the Rev. Roger W. Hillis, pastor), of a 
new Christian education unit. 

Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, 
Ind. (the Rev. Dr. John G. DeKruyter, 
pastor), of a new Christian education 
unit. 

Orleans, Ind. (the Rev. Robert L. 
Berkey, pastor), of the renovated church 
building. 

First, Winchester, Ind. (the Rev. 
Robert J. Clark, pastor), of a manse. 

First, Mason City, Ill. (the Rev. Bert 
Clark, pastor) , of a new education build- 
ing. 

First, Olney, Ill. (the Rev. Carl H. 
Bennett, pastor), of a new church plant 
including educational, fellowship, and 
sanctuary units. 

First, Lake City; lowa (the Rev. John 


> 





A. Lewis, pastor), of a new Christian 
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The police don’t want Johnny R. now... 


but in a few 


Johnny lives in a cracked and peeling 
tenement, whose sour hallways house 
too many people — and not a few rats. 
Shouted curses, whining radios, the roar 
and scream of traffic fill the days and 
nights. The clatter of empty beer cans 
across the street, a whisky bottle 
smashed in drunken anger on the curb — 
these are sounds as familiar to Johnny 
as his name. 

Hunger is a habit. Sleep is fitful, ina 
bed he shares with two older children. 


Resentment festers in this grimy 
brownstone jungle like a boil. Vice chokes 
the air with the stinging dust. Innocence 
dies early. Crime beckons. 


Yes, a few years from now Johnny R., 
and thousands of children like him, may 
already be started on a lifetime of vio- 
lence and crime. And yet —if you will 
help — it need not happen! For this sum- 
mer, there is a place for many of these 
children in Christian Herald’s new Chil- 
dren’s Camp, high in the Poconos. 


Here, for two glorious weeks, the slum 
child may swim and play to his heart’s 
content in the sparkling waters of a six- 
teen-acre private lake. He will go on 


years it may be different! 


adventurous hikes along authentic old 
Indian trails. He will eat three nourish- 
ing meals a day, drink all the milk he 
can hold, and at night sleep in a rustic 
lodge, in a clean, cool bed all his own. 

In the sunshine and laughter of the 
new Mont Lawn, many a boy like Johnny 
will begin to smile again. The kindly 
interest of understanding counselors will 
teach him that not all adults are indiffer- 
ent or cruel. 

To the child who has spent two won- 
derful, carefree weeks at the Children’s 
Camp, the fetid gray world of the slums 
will never be quite the same again. Yes, 
the vision of life’s possibilities he will 
receive at the Children’s Camp may well 
mean the difference between a lifetime 
of crime — and a useful, happy life led 
in the footsteps of Our Lord! 

But it depends on you. Only you can 
give a child like Johnny R. this precious 
chance at a decent life he so desperately 
needs. There are beds a-plenty at the 
Children’s Camp—but your help is needed 
to fill them all. Take pity on one of these 
innocents; help us to help him, before 
it’s too late. Please mail your contribu- 
tion today! 








CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
Business Office: 27 East 39th Street, Room 205 
New York 16, N.Y. 


I am eager to help give an un- 
derprivileged child two glorious, 
inspiring weeks in God’s outdoors. 


I enclose 
0 $3 (pays a child’s expenses 
for one day) 
O $20 (gives a child one 
week's vacation) 


Oo $40 (pays for one child for 


full two weeks) 
(pays for three 
C) $120 children for two weeks) 


0 $500 (endows a bed in 


perpetuity) 





My Address. ......cccccsccsescesccccces ececcece 


(I understand that my contribution is deductible on my income tax return.) 
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NEWS 


education building. 

First, lola, Kans. (the Rev. Thomas 
W. Nyquist, pastor), of a Christian edu- 
cation building and the extensively im- 
proved church. 

Lake Nokomis, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(the Rev. Carl H. Chappie, pastor), of 
an education building including class- 
rooms, offices, a parish hall, and a 
kitchen. 

First, Mound City, Mo. (the Rev. 
Don L. Gray, pastor), of an education- 
fellowship building. 

First, Haddon Heights, N.J. (the 
Rev. Robert E. DuBois, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 

First, North Haledon, Paterson, N.J. 
(the Rev. Douglas B. Klusmeyer, pas- 
tor), of a new church. 

Bunker Hill, R.D., Sewell, N.J. (Mr. 
William Barger, student pastor), of a 
new manse. 

Island United, Grand Island, N.Y. 
(the Rev. W. James Richards, pastor), 
of a Christian education unit and a fel- 
lowship hall. 


Mahoning, Lowellville, Ohio (the 
Rev. Charles Lee Filker, pastor), of a 
new manse and study. 

First, Waterville, Ohio (the Rev. 


David A. Watters, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation wing and the remodeled sanc- 
tuary. 

John Day Valley Parish (Dayville, 
Monument, and Mt. Vernon), Oregon 
(the Rev. Kenneth J. Thomas, pastor). 

Knoxville, Pittsburgh, Pa. (the Rev. 
H. Carlyle Carson, pastor), of the newly 
renovated church interior. 

Whitehall, Pittsburgh, Pa. (the Rev. 
Ross W. Porter, pastor), of the enlarged 
sanctuary, a social hall, chapel, kitchen, 
library, and other rooms. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 


Immanuel, Anchorage, Alaska (the 
Rev. Harold N. Banks, pastor). 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 8, 9: Arthur 
M. Byers, Jr.; Pp. 5, 7, 15: Mary 
Ann Gehres; P. 6: The Von Trotts; 
Pp. 10, 11, 20, 21: drawings by 
Peter F. Petraglia; P. 13: Bernard 
Ikeler: P. 14: Edward L. DuPuy; 
P. 19: CBS-TV; P. 26: Carl G. 
Karsch; P. 30: A. Church; P. 35: 
illustration by Robert Finch. 











WHAT KIND 
OF HARVEST? 


(Continued from page 19) 


reported the Imperial Valley Press, “that 
they were not negotiating with the un- 
ions, in fact stated that they were not 
even sitting down at the same table with 
them.” And they never did. Undersecre- 
tary Wirtz conducted separate closed 
door sessions with each group. 

The question of legal Mexican impor- 
tation must come to a head in 1961 be- 
cause Public Law 78, the act that author- 
izes the program, expires in December. 
Enacted in 1951 ostensibly as an emer- 
gency measure to care for a labor short- 
age brought about by the Korean War, 
the law has been renewed at two-vear 
intervals. Opponents of the program 
contend that it has depressed the domes- 
tic labor market, but they concede that 
immediate termination would work a 
hardship on growers and jeopardize good 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico, with possible repercussions 
throughout all of Latin America. Thev 
therefore support H.R. 6032, introduced 
into the House by Representative Mer- 
win Coad of Iowa. This bill provides for 
a two-vear extension of Public Law 78 
with provisos to protect employment op- 
portunities for domestic agricultural 
workers. 


What of the future? 

Farms are growing fewer, and they 
are growing larger. Preliminary findings 
of the 1959 Census of Agriculture, is- 
sued in January, 1961, report 3,700,000 
farms in the United States, a 23 per cent 
decline since 1954. During the same five- 
year period, total acreage decreased only 
3 per cent, and average farm size climbed 
from 242 acres in 1954 to 302 acres in 
1959. Crop specialization increased 
faster than at any time in our national 
history. The cost-price squeeze is on the 
way to eliminating the small farmer who 
has no capital reserve. Says a Presbyte- 
rian minister in the Southwest whose 
governing board includes a number of 
larger growers: “They tell me that a man 
ought not to go into a highly speculative 
perishable crop like lettuce unless he can 
afford to drop a million a year for five 
years running and wait for the sixth year 
to make his killing. Indeed, if he hasn’t 





any capital, he ought not to be farming 


| at all.” 


The agri-business trend means not 


| only a speed-up in mechanization; it 





strikes the death knell of the old-time 
personal relationship between far 
owner and individual worker, This being 
true, how are the workers’ rights to be 
protected? By organized labor? By the 
government? Is there another alterna. 
tive? These are nice questions for church 
groups to ponder. 

In spite of speeding mechanization, 
many fruits and vegetables—strawberries, 
grapes, broccoli, asparagus, carrots~ 
defy the machine and continue to re. 
quire hand labor. For these workers, re. 
gardless of the fate of any of the Federal 
legislation, states and communities have 
their work cut out for them. They have 
a continuing responsibility to see that 
their migrant families have decent hous. 
ing, adequate health and welfare sery- 
ices, day-care and educational opportu- 
nity for the children, and acceptance 
into the life of the community without 
discrimination or prejudice. They need 
to supplement Federal transportation 
regulations—and incidentally keep their 
own highways safe—by setting standards 
for intrastate movement of migrant work- 
ers. A marked national trend of migrant 
families to lodge in unincorporated rural 
slums calls for mobilization of all avail- 
able community resources for coordi- 
nated social planning, in which the mi- 
grant people themselves are encouraged 
to participate. 

Where mechanization eliminates the 
need for unskilled workers and creates 
job openings requiring a degree of me- 
chanical skill, the manpower reservoir 
of displaced migrants should be tapped 
and trained. An intelligent approach calls 
for creative cooperative planning by the 
forces of labor, agriculture, and com- 
munity leadership. 

Most of all, migrant people themselves 
need understanding. They need to be 
regarded only secondarily as victims of 
a way of life forced upon them by lack 
of opportunity, and to be considered 
first of all as people, real people with 
the same human frailties and human 
hopes and human potential as the rest 
of the population. 

In all this, church people stand several 
leaps ahead; they have a ready-made 
place to take hold. Nationally they may 
turn for direction to the Migrant Com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Churches, on which thetr denominational 
home mission boards are represented. 
Locally, in thirty-four states there is a 
network of migrant committees; these 
are related to councils of churches and 
church women, and they make up the 
fabric of the Migrant Ministry. These are 
the Presbyterian’s channels for action. 
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SEEN AND HEARD ?4y John R. Fry 





The Untouchables Are 


Pp KiNG out the hoodlums has be- 
come the new parlor game occupying 
America on Thursday nights. The west- 
ems have taught Americans to look for 
clean-cut crooks and sheriffs. The Un- 
touchables pictures only bootlegger 
hoodlums and cop hoodlums. All the 
hoodlums are disguised, being spies and 
counterspies, Capone wearing a white 
hat, the cops firing machine guns, all 
dressed in identical suits. Couch detec- 
tives can hardly figure out who should 
win the shooting matches. 

This explains the success of the show: 
It is an offbeat western, played in Chi- 
cago, with no good guys. Evervbody is 
a baddie, so everybody deserves to be 
shot at least once a week. The public 
enjoys the red-blooded shooting of in- 
famous characters, so the program (if 
vou'll pardon the expression) enjoys sky- 
scraper ratings. In most areas, it is the 
most popular program on the air. 

The press does not care for “The Un- 
touchables” at all. Magazine and news- 
paper critics have been using ball-bat 
type reviews in an attempt to tell the 
public what an awful show it is. A comic 
strip lampoons Elegant Mess and _ his 
Unmentionables. Angry citizens have 
protested the unnecessary violence and 
distortion of facts with which the pro- 
gram abounds. The sponsor, Liggett & 
Myers, has been told off; ABC has been 
told off. Italian groups have lodged furi- 
ous complaints about Capone stereotyp- 
ing of this nationality, Teachers have 
taught. Preachers have preached. No 
one wants the program except the pub- 
lic; therefore, it stays on, slightly altered, 
slightly cleaned up, and slightly gloating. 

“The Untouchables” are untouchable. 
A letter by an official in the Bureau of 
Prisons, United States Department of 
Justice, to the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission argues 
that the show is fictional while posing as 
a semidocumentary. It pictures prison 
officials as corrupt men who accept 
money for favors. It showed Capone be- 
ing given special treatment in a Federal 
prison. It invents riots, scrapes, fake tele- 
grams, right out of thin air. Mr. Bennett, 
the letter writer, says: 

“In several scenes the ‘hero’ Eliot Ness 
introduces himself as a ‘Federal officer.’ 
The truth is that Eliot Ness had only a 
small incidental part in connection with 
the Capone case. That was while he was 
a minor Prohibition agent he participated 
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in a raid on some liquor establishment 
alleged to be the property of the Capone 
group. Actually the case against Capone 
was made by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the Secret Service with 
which Ness was never connected. 

“Throughout this film and others “The 
Untouchables’ (Mr. Ness et al) are shown 
as violating every legal safeguard. They 
search and arrest without warrant, utilize 
wire-tapping devices, practice entrap- 
ment, utilize informers obtained by threat 
or bribe, and engage in needless gun 
battles, all the while posing as Federal 
officers.” 

Mr. Bennett is mad. He has good rea- 
son to be. But mad as he is, he probably 
is not going to get anywhere with the 
Ness gang. Guns and bombs may break 
their bones, but words are never going 
to harm them. Therefore, the Seen and 
Heard principle for dealing with trash 
might be restated in its briefest form: 
turn off the set. Forget “The Untouch- 
ables.” Ignore them. Of course, this prin- 
ciple covers only retail operations, and 
obviously we have a wholesale operation 
on our hands. Were we well organized, 
we might plan to boycott Liggett & My- 
ers products, since sponsors who do not 
understand English do understand pub- 
lic hostility against their products. That 
would work. The sponsor would reform 
his show like lightning. But a boycott is 
not a likely possibility just now. 

The general feeling of the press is 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is not going to touch “The Un- 
touchables” either, being blinded by the 
fancy footwork. We presume that Mr. 
Ness will be around next winter, gun- 
ning down evervbody in sight. ABC, 
ears firmly closed, and hands caressing 
all that lovely money, will go with its 
winner. A drastic measure is called for. 
Let us send the redoubtable Mr. Clean 
over to the Ness hangout. If he can't 
clean them up, we are stuck. 


Frontiers of Faith (NBC, 1:30 p.ar. 
EDT on Sundays) is running a sequence 
of “Press and the Clergy” discussions in 
June and July. The Reverend Clifton 
Moore, Presbyterian Radio and TV man 
for the Presbytery of Los Angeles, is 
moderating the discussions. The thirty- 
minute programs feature clergymen and 
press people who have special back- 
grounds and interests in the topics cur- 
rently in the news. 
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Your Income 


Never Stops 
Long as you live!... 


When you purchase PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES, you receive a guaran- 
teed income that starts immediate- 
ly, and continues throughout your 
lifetime. 

During good times and bad, the 
income on Presbyterian Annuities 
has always been paid. 

And it’s such a satisfaction, too, 
to know that through Presbyterian 
Annuities, you are helping to ad- 
vance God’s Kingdom in this coun- 
try, and throughout the world. 

Why don’t you write for details 
and learn how you can receive this 
double benefit through Presbyte- 
rian Annuities? 

ALL THIS WITH 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% 

ing upon age, for any amount from $1 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
Or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
Proven security—no worry—ano risk. 

> pont fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 

Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


New York 


1 am interested in Presbyteri A 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being 


4 ve e Urive 
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| At present | am most interested in ! 
C) Board of National Missions l 

! C) Ecumenical Mission ond Relations 

I C) Beard of Christion Educotion ! 

1 © United Presbyterian Foundation ! 

| Please send me free booklet exploining all details. ! 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 





Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and ag ies, inisters, and 
=a of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Out-of-print books located! No matter 
how old or how long out-of-print. Pro- 
fessional staff. “Name the book—we'll find 
it for you.” All authors, subjects—fiction 
or non-fiction. Free search—courteous 
service—no obligation on your part. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, N.J. 





Imitation of Christ by Thomas A’Kempis. 
Enjoy this spiritual classic of all Chris- 
tians. Consoling gift for shut-ins. $2.75 
postpaid. Comfort Sales, Dept. 7-PL, 
Mentcle, Pa. 


Books located. Any subject, any author, 
title, or year published, without obligation 
to buy. Price comparison encouraged. 
Brainard Books, Box 444-PL, La Grange, 
Illinois. 

Wanted: dean of girls (nurse) for small 
church-related boarding high school. Must 
be able to live around the clock with teen- 
agers. Rural setting. Board and room. State 
expected salary. References required. Write 
Washington College Academy, Washing- 
ton College, Tennessee. 


Newest of the 
Pocket Books 


A POCKET BOOK 
OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Compiled by 
G. Ernest Thomas 

















Would you be a better disciple of the 
Master? Then what does one do? 

This newest of the Pocket Books is an inspir- 
ing and helpful book describing, through 
quotations, poetry and Scripture, the re- 
quirements of discipleship. 

96 pages. Vest pocket size. Imitation leather 
binding. 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
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RABBITS 
IN THE WASHER 


(Continued from page 7) 


residence houses a full dozen in the staff 
family. Besides the mother House in 
Philadelphia, there are ten Fellowships 
in other American cities. Each one of 
these groups is autonomous, but they all 
gather as a Federation yearly on the Fel- 
lowship House Farm, 

The Farm itself is a new undertaking. 
Made up of 120 acres of woodland, with 
thirteen buildings, it lies in the heart of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch country. More 
than 3,000 folks come each summer to 
learn about the new world-wide revolu- 
tion in racial, cultural, and religious un- 
derstanding. The Farm, incidentally, is a 
real farm. It makes real apple butter, 
which is justly famous. So is its home- 
made bread, made from farm wheat. 

Hundreds of mothers have learned to 
grind the wheat into flour and make the 
flour into great brown loaves, each one 
of which is marked with the three Fel- 
lowship truths. A sharp knife marks the 
unbaked loaf to remind its maker and 
those who break the bread that every 
man in the world needs bread for his 
stomach; education for his head and 
work for his hands; love and understand- 
ing for his heart. The meals, work, play, 
and meditation that are part of the sched- 
ule of farm activities bear a living wit- 
ness to the truths impressed on the bread, 
especially the evening meetings. The 
| whole company present at the Farm 
| climbs the hill where Continental sentries 
}once stood—the Farm is located in the 
| Brandywine area where a famous Revo- 
lutionary War battle was fought—and 
there they sit down in silence to pray, 
“each man in his own tongue.” From 
that hilltop the world stretches out into 
fields, stars, and far-away towns, Many 
claim to have found a widening of the 
heart and a deepening of life purpose in 
these quiet moments. 





Peace is a do-it-yourself proposition 


At the Farm and the big House in the 
city, hundreds of Philadelphia school 
teachers take credit courses in human 
relations. College-aged young people par- 
ticipate in an action program which links 
them with the sit-in students in the 
South. Students from colleges come as 
Internes-in-Fellowship, giving from three 
months to a year as volunteers. Some of 
these receive credit for their work. Inside 
the Philadelphia schools, both public and 
private, high school Fellowshippers re- 
cruit other teen-agers for fellowship 
service. Junior High School Fellowship- 








pers belong to sixteen clubs which Op- 
erate on school time. The Arrow pro. 
gram, for children six to twelve, brings 
the Fellowship idea right into the schools 
for a week (the rabbits mentioned ear. 
lier). 

Fellowship Folk Singers and Dancers 
carry the Fellowship message to service 
groups, to P.T.A.’s, to church and civic 
organizations. They go recruiting, and in 
almost every group they find at least one 
person who has a turn in heart toward 
this idea. Artists work for the House, 
seeking in many ways to express the 
message of racial, cultural, and religious 
reconciliation. Also, the House-owned 
offset printing press turns out more than 
15,000 pieces of literature each month. 

Families-for-Fellowship are young 
couples who try to make their homes into 
Fellowship Homes. Older members in 
the empty-nest stage give themselves 
with incredible generosity to running the 
business of the House. Able businessmen 
manage its always precarious finances. 
In less than four years, they have paid 
off the $150,000 debt on the new build- 
ing, and have raised a sizable annual 
budget of $70,000. A large part of the 
clerical work, the bookkeeping, and the 
mailing task is performed by these older 
volunteers. 

Fellowshippers believe that peace on 
earth is a do-it-yourself proposition that 
must begin on the strictly local and per- 
sonal level. This year, their thirtieth an- 
niversary, they have launched a project 
called “Kingsway.” Dr. Martin Luther 
King, hero of the Montgomery, Alabama, 
bus boycott and sit-in movement, will 
come to Philadelphia this fall. For three 
days, he will be meeting and talking with 
civic leaders, teen- and college-agers, 
young families, teachers, preachers, and 
just plain folks. They will be gathering 
by hundreds in the big auditorium at 
Fellowship House, in public playgrounds, 
and in Philadelphia's staid old Academy 
of Music. 

Dr. King will invite “whosoever will” 
to help the prejudiced mind and heart 
of America to become the kind and lov- 
ing mind. Anyone willing to try will study 
his nonviolent methods and attempt to 
teach at least two others. After that come 
action projects. “We believe that people 
—eight to eighty—are. capable of doing 
difficult jobs,” says Benson Dutton, chair- 
man of the project. ““Kingsway’ is our 
thirtieth anniversary gift to our city and 
country.” If peace is what you do with 
your neighbor, the gift will help teach 
Philadelphia that its name means “broth- 
erly love,” not in theory but in daily 
practice. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Olga Mjedlog 
LARRY MEETS YOSHIO 


Larry sat on the beach and kicked at 
the warm sand with his bare toes. The 
sun was shining in the sky, and a whis- 
pery little breeze ruled the aqua water 
of the bay. Far away, just so he could 
barely see it, a crown of white snow still 
lay on Mount Fuji. 

It was such a lovely day that there 
should have been a smile on Larry’s face. 
But, instead, his face was covered by a 
dark scowl. 

“I wish we were home again,” Larry 
grumbled to his mother. She was sitting 
close by and helping Jo, his little sister, 
shovel sand into a bucket. 

“It's no fun being here in Japan with- 
out any friends, There’s no one to talk 
English to, and nobody to play with. I 
wish we could get on a ship and go 
straight back to America this very min- 
ute.” Larry sighed a long sigh. 

“It’s always rather lonesome at first, no 
matter where you are,’ answered 
Mother, “But you'll soon find many good 
friends in Japan, I know. Just remember 
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to have a smile ready for them.” 

The tip of a little wave came nibbling 
at the sand castle that Larry had been 
building. The castle had seven rooms and 
a fine long landing strip for jets. It had 
towers for the guards, and a nice deep 
moat all around. 

“Well, I wish I had a friend right now. 
I'm tired of doing things all by myself,” 
he grumbled again. 

Larry watched another wave wash 
away most of his sand castle. Then he 
said, “I guess I'll take a walk down the 
beach. Maybe I can find some pretty 
shells for Jo.” 

“All right, dear,” Mother replied. 
“Don’t go too far. though. We have to be 
home for lunch in a little while.” 

How will I find a friend if I can’t talk 
Japanese, and he can’t talk English? 
Larry wondered as he tramped along the 
edge of the sea. We won’t be able to say 
anything to each other. Oh, why did our 
family have to come here, anyway? 

But soon he almost forgot about being 
unhappy. It was so much fun to dig his 
toes into the wet sand and let the waves 
lick at his feet. They felt so ticklish that 
he stopped still and laughed out loud. 

Someone else was laughing, too. 

Larry looked up in surprise. He hadn't 
realized there was anyone near by. Only 
a few vards away, a Japanese boy about 
his size was standing in the water. And 
every time a wave came up around his 
bare toes, he would clap his hands and 
laugh in delight. 

When the boy saw Larry watching 
him, he began chattering very fast in 
Japanese. Over and over he pointed first 
to Larrv’s feet, and then to his own, danc- 
ing about and grinning all the while. 

Suddenly Larry realized, He likes the 
tickly feel of the waves exactly the same 
as I do. Why, I can understand him even 
if | don’t speak Japanese. 

Larry splashed through the water to 
where the boy was standing. He pointed 
to himself. “My name is Larry,” he said 
very slowly. “Larry.” Then he pointed 
to the boy. “What is your name?” 

The boy grinned again, and his eves 
sparkled with excitement. “Yoshio,” he 
answered, “Yoshio.” 

He understands what I mean, too! And 
he doesn’t speak English. Maybe we can 
have some fun after all. Larry tugged at 
Yoshio’s arm. 

“Come on, Yoshio, let’s hunt for sea 





shells,” he exclaimed, searching in the 
sand until he found an especially nice 
one. He picked it up and handed it to his 
new friend. “Sea shell, it’s a sea shell.” 

Yoshio nodded. Then he picked up an 
unusual white shell and gave it to Larry. 
“Kai desu—it’s a sea shell,” he said. 

“Kai desu,” echoed Larry. I’m speak- 
ing Japanese, he thought. And maybe 
Yoshio can teach me more words while I 
help him learn English. I wonder if he 
can come home with me for lunch. 

“Lunch?” he asked, chewing and mov- 
ing his hand back and forth to his mouth. 

“Lunch—gohan,” said Yoshio. He pre- 
tended to eat. 

“Gohan, at my house,” Larry contin- 
ued. He made the shape of a house with 
a finger, then pointed to himself. 

Nodding, Yoshio drew a house in the 
air and pointed toward Larry, “Lunch 
at house—uchi,” he said, bowing. 

With smiles on their faces, the two 
boys raced along the beach toward 
Mother and Jo. 
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